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The Literary Week. 


Atrnoven literary production is just now at its lowest 
ebb, herald signs of the autumn season are not wanting. 
Several firms have already issued their lists of announce- 
ments. Mr. Arnold White’s study of Zhe Modern Jew, 
which is to be published this week, may be regarded as 
the leader of the great procession which is forming. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin’s collection of Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson stands up high in the crowd—none higher. 


Mr. Racuunatn Purvsnorram Paransre, this year’s 
senior wrangler, has oo himself to teach mathematics 
at the Fergusson College, at Poona, for twenty years, at 
a salary of not more than seventy rupees a month. On 
this the Theosophical Review comments: ‘In this shines 
brightly out the old Indian ideal that the duty of the 
learned man is to teach, not to turn his learning into a 
means of gaining wealth; and Mr. Paranjpe has done 
more to raise India in the eyes of the world by his surrender 
of the prizes within his reach than by his brilliant Uni- 
versity success.” 


Our poets so far have been dumb on the Dreyfus case, 
but this week Mr. Stephen Phillips boldly addresses France 
through the columns of the Daily Chronicle. The following 
lines are from his invocation : 


O by that soldier whom thou couldst not shake, 
That ever-breaking heart thou couldst not break ; 
That dying body that refused the dust, 

That solitary brain that would not rust; 

With Suicide an opiate put by, 

And Madness a rejected luxury ; 

And by that woman sleepless for a sail, 

That widow with no grave whereon to wail; 
By all the flaming injury, and sense 

Of most intolerable innocence ; 

Arise! Arise! O be thou swift and fell! 

Of burning liars be thyself the hell! 





Apropos of the prophetic similarity of the trial scene in 
Alice in Wonderland to that now being enacted at Rennes, 
Miss Charlotte M. Mew writes to us: ‘To-day, in looking 
through Cosmo di Medici, by Richard Horne, a tragedy 
which hardly deserves the oblivion into which it has fallen, 
I came across this striking passage, one which might well 
proceed from the mouth of the man, #f guilty, on whom the 
eyes of Europe are now so intently bent : 

My trial 
Exceeds all condemnation; what is this ? 
Methought I had pass’d the worst. Why, so I have! 
Naught now remains but idle repetition, 
Queries, conjectures, probabilities. 
These blows do harden me and make me dead. 
Appalling once, seem common as a cloud 
Wherein great faces frown and fade; my heart 
Is as a stone that’s on the highway broken 
By wheels, men, cattle; and I almost feel 
With like occasion I could do’t again : 
Terror hath dashed his torch before my eyes 


Till Hell seems ashes ; paralysed despair 

Lies, carved in ice, outstretched before my path ; 
Remorse is beggared ; scarcely grief remains ; 
And of concealment I am grown so sick 

That on my coffin I would gladly sit, 

Saying : ‘‘ Cease all this prate—’twas I!” 





Mr. Winston Cuurcuttt has joined the ranks of the 


novelists with 
“ big __circula- 
tions.’’ Over 


twenty thousand 
copies of his 


Richard Carvel 
have sold_ in 
America, Oddly 
enough fewer 


copies have been 
sold in St. Louis, 
his native town, 


than in any 
other city. Mr. 
Churchill has 
wealth and 
leisure, but he 
writes labori- 
ously ali the 
same. When he 
wrote Richard 


Carvel he hired 
an office, and 
going down to 
it every day, 
worked as 
steadily as a 
clerk. He also 
went to Virginia 
and Maryland, 
to procure the 
right materials 
for his novel. 
Richard Carvel 
has not been particularly popular in this country. 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. Lionet Dectx, whose book, Zrooper 3509, we review 
this week, is well known already to English readers as 
the author of Zhree Years in Savage Africa. At the present 
time he is about to journey through Africa along the route 
of Mr. Rhodes’s Cape-to-Cairo Railway, on behalf of the 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. Decle is a naturalised Englishman. 





Tue Nottingham Guardian prints an interesting letter 
which Lord Tennyson wrote to Mr. Edward Campbell 
Tainsh, explaining several obscure passages in his poems. 
Thus “the bar of Michael Angelo” signified, not the 
meeting of the eyebrows (as Mr. Tainsh surmised), but 
‘that broad bar of frontal bone over the eyes for which 
he (Michael Angelo) was remarkable.” 
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Tue 150th anniversary of .Goethe’s birth is to be cele- 
brated on Monday at Frankfort-on-Main with great fervour. 
There will be a ‘‘ grand academical festival” and much 
oratory and singing. A procession past the Goethe statue, 
a torchlight gathering, and Goethe programmes at the 
theatres will take place on successive days, and nothing 
will be omitted that can fitly enhance the fame of Goethe 
in his birthplace. 


Arroros of Goethe, there has just died in Germany a 
cultivated man, Dr. Gille, who was present at Wermar 
when Goethe died. His account of the scene is thus 
translated in the Daily News: 

Everyone was naturally in the greatest excitement, and, 
unhindered, I ran up the steps and into the poet’s study, 
which was open. Here I found Goethe’s daughter-in-law, 
Ottila, his two grandsons, Walter and Wolf, his physician, 
Dr. Vogel, and a great many of his friends. I stood in 
the background, and through the open door could see the 
bedroom. . There the immortal poet sat in his easy chair 
beside the bed, clothed in his dressing-gown, and covered 
up to the breast with a counterpane. His hands were 
folded, his majestic head rested upright on the chair-back. 
His features were unchanged, and it seemed as though he 
had fallen asleep while looking up to Heaven. On his 
brow there were no wrinkles but those engraved there by 
mental exertion. 

That night Dr. Gille took part in the guard of honour, and 
he used to tell how he could not bring himself to turn his 
eyes from Goethe’s silent figure. 


Dr. Giiie’s picture of Goethe dead reminds one of a 
striking passage in Eckermann’s Conversations. There we 
have a very similar impression of Goethe in the breathing 
majesty of his old age. Eckermann, who was a young 
man when he met his “ master,” says, under date June 10, 
1823: 

We sat a long while together, in a tranquil, affec- 
tionate mood, I was close to him; I forgot to speak for 
looking at him—I could not look enough. His face is so 
powerful and brown! full of wrinkles, and each wrinkle 
full of expression! And everywhere there is such noble- 
ness and firmness, such repose and greatness! He spoke 
in a slow, composed manner, such as you would expect 
from an aged monarch. You perceive by his air that he 
reposes upon himself, and is elevated far above praise and 
blame. I was extremely happy near him ; I felt becalmed, 
like one who, after many toils and tedious expectations, 
finally sees his dearest wishes gratified. 

This may be rather young-mannish, but any young man 
of fine sentiments would probably have expressed himself 
in similar terms after such an interview. 

Arroros of the recent sale of a set of the United 
Services College Chronicle, from No. 4 to No. 48, for 
£101, it may be mentioned that these contain up- 
wards of thirty original contributions from Mr. Kip- 
ling’s pen while he was at school and editor of the 
U.S.C. Chronicle. Other sets, more or less incomplete, 
have been sold since then to American enthusiasts for 
prices ranging between £35 and £65. Unluckily no copy 
of No. 1 exists, except that which is bound up in the 
volume in the College library, but as it contains nothing 
by Kipling its loss is not important. 





No. 4 is a highly interesting number, containing five 
original “ Kiplings”—viz., two poems, ‘ Disappointment ”’ 
and “The Excursion”; an article on “Life in the 
Corridors,” descriptive of the ways of a small boy at 
school; a mock Baconian article, ‘‘Concernynge Swaggers,” 
and an editorial. No. 5 has an article, ‘“‘Life in the 
Studies,” and a long poem, ‘‘ De Profundis, a Ballade of 
Bitternesse.” No. 5 has two poems, “ Index Malorum ” 
and “A Mistake, by R....t B...... g.” No. 7 
contains a poem “ Waytinge,” and Nos. 8 and 9 a serial 
story entitled ‘‘Ibbetson Dun ”—a legend of Devonshire 
seafaring life. 
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No. 10 has a poem in~ Devonshire dialect, ‘‘ Donec 
Gratus Eram.” All these numbers, moreover, are full of 
interesting notes about young Kipling—his first and only 
appearance as an actor as Sir Anthony in ‘‘The Rivals,” 
his motions at the Debating Society, and so forth. In 
1882 he left the U.S. College, and henceforth his appear- 
ances in. the Chrcnicle are either as an author being 
reviewed, or an 0.U.8.C. contributor. Many reprints, too, 
from his early Indian publications occur in its pages. 
In No. 16 is a long poem by ‘‘ Gigs””—Kipling’s school 
nickname—entitled ‘‘ A Song of the Exiles,” descriptive of 
the life of O.U.8.C.s after leaving school, and their 
thoughts of the old college. In No. 36 (March, 1888) is a 
long original article, signed R. K., and entitled ‘ East 
and West,” and in No. 41 (March, 1889) a dedicatory 
poem, inscribed in a copy of ‘‘ Echoes,” which Mr. Kipling 
in that year presented to the Common Room of the United 
Services College. 


Ir must be confessed that since Charles Lamb welcomed 
the firstfruits of Australian poetry Australia has bred 
more cricketers than poets. However, we believe that 
a fine poet has only to arise in Australia to be helped on 
his way as few poets in this country have ever been 
helped. Australia is keen on its talent. It subsidises its 
cricketers, and has lately been stirred to the depths of its 
heait and pocket by the advent of a new concert singer, on 
whose future considerable hopes are hung. 


MEANWHILE nothing is neglected by the Sydney Bulletin, 
from the office of which we have received the first of a 
series of ‘‘ Bulletin Booklets.” The object of the series, 
we imagine, is to lift on to a slightly higher plane of 
publication any work of exceptional merit which has 
appeared in the parent paper. In the booklet before us 
we have sixteen poems, varying as to length and subject, 
but inclining most to the ballad, grouped under the title 
The Hidden Tide. That their author, Mr. Roderic Quinn, 
has ability is to be seen in “‘A Song of Winds.” Here 
are some stanzas: 


Cleaving the air with his chill grey shoulders 
And trampling the sea to foam beneath, 
The Wolf of the South goes howling nor’ard, 

A mastless hull ia his long white teeth. 


And flying high, a far faint phalanx 
Wings its way to a northern clime, 
Sending feathers of sad sound downward, 
Singing songs of an evil time— 
An evil time, for the black Night chases, 
And darkness swallows the trailiog flock ; 
An evil season of wild white weather, 
And foam and tumult on reef and rock; 


Of yellow floods on the northern rivers, 

And fierce waves swaying from crest to trough ; 
Of creaking schooners wearing seaward, 

And signals crying—Stand off! Stand off! 


Of frothy flakes on the wild waste flying, 
And anxious faces and fateful news ; 

Of close-reefed topsails and battened hatches, 
And straining engines and racing screws. 


Of pumice-stone and brown weeds riven, 
Riven and flung on the hissing sand ; 

Of squadroned waves and their mighty charging 
And the stern repulse of the frowaing land. 


Of whipped white faces faring stormward 
With smothered words and wrecked replies ; 

Of trees blown down on the windy ridges, 
And stormy shoutings and tempest cries ; 


Of eyes that dance to the wild wind’s music, 

Of strange sweet thrills through the calm-sick form ; 
Of Storm, throned king on the mad white ocean, 

Of Storm the Monarch—all hail to Storm. 


We hope the Bulletin will send us more booklets, and— 
print them in black ink instead of violet. 
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SIR WALTER BESANT. 


From the Copyright Series ef Portraits of Contributors to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


TueErE is.one field, however, in which ‘young Australia 
is running neck and neck with young England. The 
Australian schoolboy can produce ‘‘ howlers”’ equal to any 
yet raised in the mother country. In the Young Man for 
September some amusing specimens of antipodeal examina- 
tion humours are given. Thus: 


‘‘ Give the meaning of ‘ athletic.’’’—‘‘ Strong.”’ ‘‘ Give 
an instance.’’—‘“ There is an athletic smell in the asphalted 
quadrangle.” ‘‘ What happened at Calais in 1588 ?’’— 
** The Thirty-nine Articles of belief were put in the Bible ” 
‘‘ A Papal bull is a document from the Pope which got its 
name because it was so strong and harsh that it was called 
a bull.” Again, ‘‘A monopoly is a big house where monks 
and nuns live, and are not allowed to marry.” ‘‘Compara- 
tive theology is the medium taken where theologians differ.” 
‘*Savonarola, Voltaire, and Dante were the three men who 
built St. Peter’s Cathedral. Savonarola was the sculptor, 
Voltaire the painter, and Dante the poet.” ‘‘ Areopagus 
lived in the year 56 A.D. He was one of Rome’s greatest 
poets. Paul read a lot of his writings, and quoted them in 
his sermon on Mars Hill.” ‘The Good Samaritan was the 
person who was fed by the birds of the air.” ‘‘ Hydrogen 
is made by taking a lot of chemicals and mixing them 
together.” 


’ 


Str Water Besant is one of our novelists from whom 
no new story is to be expected this autumn. This is nota 
matter ‘for wonder considering that Sir Walter is more 
than ever absorbed in his Survey of London. We under- 
stand that there is no prospect of our seeing the first 
volume of this gigantic work until next spring. Senti- 
mentally speaking, it would have been interesting if the 
publication of the new Survey had begun this year, just 


300 years after John Stow’s Survey appeared. But the 
difficulties of the task are great. Not the least is the constant 
arrival of fresh data. London refuses to stand still to be 
‘‘ surveyed” ; and it is certain that the period during which 
Sir Walter Besant has been engaged on his task has 
been exceptionally marked by changes and vanishings in 
London. One satisfaction which Sir Walter Besant must 
feel in his task is that a work so gigantic must necessarily 
be long-lived, and carry his name far down the corridors 
of time. Even Stow’s little one-volume Survey was edited 
and increased time after time, until like a snowball it 
gathered the accumulated lore of 150 years, and finally 
came to a stop in 1756 in the two enormous folios of 
Strype’s last edition. Since then no work commensurate 
with the size of London has been undertaken. The 
expectation of Londonarians—the newly-coined designa- 
tion of those who love London—is therefore fastened on 
Sir Walter’s volumes. 


To the readers of the Acapemy the name of Showell 
Rogers, M.A., LL.D., may not be very familiar, though 
all who are interested in the literature of the law must 
frequently have seen it in the Zaw Quarterly Review. Dr. 
Rogers, though not an author in the strict sense of the 
word, was a great literary influence in Birmingham, his 
native place, and among a large circle of private friends 
he enjoyed considerable repute as poet and essayist. He 
was ‘never foolish enough to publish a volume of poems,” 
he used to say ; but every Christmas his friends received a 
dainty book of verses and lyrics from him. His lectures 
were reprinted, and his articles on ‘ Mountaineering ” 
(for he was an enthusiastic climber, and had no mean 
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record of exploits accomplished at considerable peril) were 
much enjoyed. Dr. Rogers’s chief essays were: ‘The 
Pursuits of the Book Collector and the Spoils of the 
Chase,” ‘‘ Michael Drayton,” ‘‘ The Warwickshire Scenery 
of George Eliot,” ‘ Dr. Parr,” and ‘The Ethics of Advo- 
cacy,” the last-named being printed in the current number 
of the Law Quarterly Review. He was a vice-president of 
the Midland Institute, and a member of most of the 
literary societies in Birmingham. His unexpected death, 
at the age of forty-four, took place a few days ago, and 
excited keen regret. 


Mr. Jonn Muir has unearthed, and reproduced in the 
Glasgow Evening News, an interesting after-dinner speech 
of Carlyle’s on Burns. The occasion was a dinner at 
Dumfries, in 1831, given in honour of Allan Cunningham. 
The most interesting portion of Carlyle’s speech was that 
in which he spoke as follows : 


‘<T may mention a circumstance which is, perhaps, known 
to few in this room—namely, that within the last two 
months I have learned from Goethe, the greatest living 
German poet, that the .works of our immortal bard are 
under translation in Berlin, so that foreign countries will 
spee lily be as happy with them as ourselves. His life was 
undoubtedly a dark tragedy; penury and cold neglect 
curbed the flow of his noble soul. It is plain that we 
possess only a tithe of what was in him, for his genius was 
universa!; he was.the first man to strike the seven-stringed 
lyre to ecstasy, for he was equally the minstrel, the poet, 
and the philosopher. Alas, that such a master-soul should 
have bean crushed! Alas,.that we can only refiect, while 
we are thus celebrating Allan Cunningham’s worth, that 
Burns was never so honoured while in life!’’ Mr. Carlyle 
then begged that the memory of Robert Burns should be 
drank .in s>lemn silence, as much might be thought that 
could not be uttered. The toast was drunk standing, and 
in s'lence, 





Or course the coming season will be distinguished by the 
issue of a number of reprints. I wish I could believe that 
in the selection of these the publishing fraternity would be 
likely to exhibit any independence in initiative. It seems 
to me that we go on reproducing the same things over and 
over again, in different forms and at different prices. 
Apparently there are only two ever-welcome novelists— 
Mrs. Gaskell and Miss Austen. Already we are promised for 
this autumn a new edition of Cranford and a new edition of 
Pride and Prejudice. Now, of Cranford the editions are 
already legion. No fewer than three came out only last 
year—one prefaced by Mrs. Ritchie and illustrated by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson; another illustrated by H. M. Brock, and 
a third in the series of “‘ Ninteenth Century Classics.” In 
1897 there was an edition prefaced by Prof. Herford, and 
in 1896 there was one illustrated by F. H. Robinson. 
Mrs. Ritchie’s preface appeared originally in a reprint 
dated 1891. Then, of Pride and Prejudice there were two 
editions last year, published by Messrs. Dent and Mr. 
Grant Richards respectively. There was one in 1895-6, 
prefaced by Mr. Dobson, and illustrated by E. F. Brock ; 
another in 1894, prefaced by Mr. Saintsbury, and illus- 
trated by Mr. Hugh Thomson; and a third in 1893, illus- 
trated by W. C. Cooke. 

Another announcement for the autumn is a new edition 
of Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, and this, 
in spite of the fact that three separate reprints of the work 
appeared last year, from the houses of Messrs. Macmillan, 
Messrs. Dent, and Mr. Griffith. For the recent reprint of 
Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey there is much more to be said, 
though the work cannot be regarded as inaccessible, seeing 
that it figured in 1885 in Henry Morley’s “ Universal 
Library.” New editions of John J/alifax, Gentleman, and 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays are likely to be called for till the 
crack of doom ; so let them all come. There cannot well 
be too many editions of Thackeray’s works or of 
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Tennyson’s poens ; but why cannot we have such excellent 
things as these without the interposition of .“‘ editor,” 
“‘ prefacer,” or “introducer” ? How can Tennyson or 
Thackeray possibly need introduction even to the youngest 
reader? Present-day littérateurs are far too fond of patting 
their betters on the back. It is to be hoped that the great 
writers of the past are unable to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon. What would be the feelings of Charles Dickens if 
he could see his works alternately patronised and pecked 
at by Mr. Andrew Lang? 

The Life and Letters of George Selwyn, which we are told 
to look for soon, should be an acceptable addition to our 
libraries. It is some years since I handled Jesse’s book on 
George Selwyn and His Contemporaries, but if my memory 
serves me, it was rather a flimsy publication. Up to now, 
indeed, the most valuable thing written about Selwyn has 
been Abraham Hayward’s well-known essay, which con- 


-tains some of the best + saagemig of Selwyn’s ready wit. 


(Others, you may remember, are recorded by Walpole and 
by Rogers.) Selwyn, however, was something more than 
a maker of clever sayings, and no doubt the forthcoming 
volume will bring clearly before us the more serious side 
of his character. The Letters should be especially inter- 
esting. 

We are to have from Mr. A. D. Godley a volume to be 
entitled Zyra Frivola. Is this to be an original work or an 
anthology? ‘The title recalls to one the Musa Jocosa of 
Mr, G. H. Powell—a little book of selections published in 
94. There has been many.a Zyra in our day. To go no 
further back than 1887, we have had Lyra Christiana, 
Lyra Heroica, Lyra Christi, Lyra Sacra (two of this), Lyra 
Piscatoria, Lyra Hieratica,. Lyra Celtica, and so forth. 
Who sef all these lyres a-twanging? ‘Was it Keble, with 
his Lyra Innocentium? or Locker, with his Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum ? 

‘* Lady Duntze,” wrote a gossiper the other day,. “ has 
written a novel which Mr. John Long will publish. It 
has the title Jnfelix.” Now, the Jnfelix of Lady Duntze 
was issued nearly seven years ago—a not very important 
fact, but we should try to be correct even in trifles. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, describing the riches of his book- 
shelves in the matter of Matthew Arnold’s works, includes 
in them a privately printed pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Hamlet 
Once More, by an Old Playgoer.” This was reprinted 
from an article contributed by Mr. Arnold to the Pall Mall 
Gazette for October 23, 1884. It is well known that Mr. 
Arnold contributed to the Gazette from time to time a 
number of such articles, many of which are referred to in 
the volumes containing the Letters. I wonder if those in 
whom the copyright of the ‘‘Old Playgoer” articles is 
vested would be willing to allow them to be reprinted in 
volume form? The identity of Mr. Arnold with the 
“Old Playgoer” has long been an open secret, and I am 
sure there are many theatre lovers who would be glad to 
possess these characteristic bits of criticism in a hand 
shape. It is not so long ago since “ Mr. Matthew Arnold 
as a Dramatic Critic” was the subject of a paper in the 
Theatre magazine (now defunct). 

The announcement that Mr. Langdon Mitchell has 
based a play upon Vanity Fair, and that the production of 
that play in America is imminent, has a literary interest. 
It seems to be generally supposed that Thackeray’s 
masterpiece has not hitherto been dramatised. That is a 
mistake. So long ago as 1882 a comedy founded on the 
novel was produced at Leeds—with what success I do not 
know. It is not so very long, again, since Miss Janet 
Achurch appeared at Terry’s Theatre in a one-act sketch 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie, called “Becky Sharp.” ‘ Becky 
Sharp,” by the way, is the title which Mr. Mitchell pro- 
poses to give to his drama. In America, Mr. Mitchell has 
had at least two predecessors in the dramatisation of Vanity 
Fair—the well-known actor-playwright, John Brougham, 
and the scarcely less well-known playwright-actor, George 
Fawcett Rowe. Brougham’s version was performed in 
1849. THE Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Life in the French Army. 


Trooper 3809: a Private Soldier of the Third Republic. By 
& Lionel Decle, (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue application of this book lies in the bearings of it 
Put forth avowedly as a commentary on the Dreyfus case, 
Mr. Decle’s narrative may appea. at first sight to have 
only such a connexion with the drama of Rennes as an 
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THE PLANK BED IN THE “ SALLE DE POLICE.” 


enterprising publisher, with an eye to advertisement, might 
construct in the way of business. For Mr. Decle’s personal 
sufferings as a private in the French Army are twenty 
years old. In the interval many reforms, tending to 
improve the French soldier’s lot, have been introduced ; 
and, again, some of Mr. Decle’s worst sufferings in the 
way of punishment were deserved. On both these points 
Mr. Decle makes frank admissions. It is difficult, indeed, 
to read his story without feeling that he might have had 
a more comfortable time if he had used more tact, and 
shouldered a year’s discomforts with more philosophy. 
But when these deductions are made, and when a possible 
note of exaggeration has been allowed for, the narrative 
remains a striking exposure of the system which has 
brought about the Dreyfus impasse. 

Everywhere in these pages we find the principle 
of the chose jugée. The stupid and brutal corporal is 
backed up by his sergeant, the sergeant by the lieu- 
tenant; and punishments which began in lies and in- 
justice are not only ratified but increased as the appeal 
ascends the ladder of rank. And although under a 
rule, promulgated by General Boulanger (whose name is 
curiously fragrant in these pages as synonymous with 
barrack reform), no mere corporal may now send a private 
to the Salle de Police, yet the corporal can still work his 
vindictive will through the sergeant. Mr. Decle declares, on 
the authority of personal friends, that “the bullying of 
privates by corporals and sergeants is as bad as in my 
time, the officers are jealous of each other, and, instead of 
encouraging privates so as to make them love their métier, 
they plot and scheme to get promotion, while the corporals 
and sergeants chiefly strive to find or manufacture de- 
faulters, well knowing that by so doing they will attract 
their chiefs’ attention, and thus get advancement.” It 
cannot be irrelevant to point out that no later than last 
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Monday the Paris correspondent of the Zimes related two 
stories of gross bullying similar in kind to scores which 
Mr. Decle fetches from his past. And Mr. de Blowitz 
pointed out that the grand obstacle to justice in the 
Dreyfus case is just that hypnotisation of each rank by 
the rank above it, which is the lasting impression one 
receives from Mr. Decle’s story. The French military code 
and French traditions of discipline are inhumanly inflexible. 
They seek to expel human nature rather than mould it. 
They are softened by little of that esprit de corps and 
natural companionship in arms which are conspicuous in 
the least happy of British regiments. Even among the 
French officers lines of social distinction are drawn which 
are unknown at our cheery regimental mess-tables. Captains 
will not eat with lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, and majors 
must needs mess separately. Moreover, in the French Army 
an officer changes his regiment whenever he rises in 1 an. 
So that the faster he rises the more homeless he becomes ; 
and when at last he obtains his colonelcy he has probably 
served in six different regiments, and has formed strong 
ties to none. 

Turning now to Mr. Decle’s actual experiences, we find 
that he entered the French Army in 1879 as a volontaire. 
A volontaire was one of those young men who, in virtue of 
a university degree and the payment of £60, could have 
the five years’ service then exacted from every young 
Frenchman commuted to one year. Decle was drafted to 
the 50th Dragoons at Noilly. His annoyances began at 
once. The sergeant-major who took down particulars of 
Decle to be registered in his livret (regimental book) 
asked him whether he could read and write, and how 
many times he had been convicted. Stupid questions, 
perhaps, but they were only official, and Private Decle 
had better have taken them as a sensible new boy takes 
annoying questions when he enters a public school. 
Instead of this, he protested energetically against the last 
question, and provoked the sergeant-major to exclaim: 
‘**You’re too much of a fine gentleman for my taste, so 
I fancy it wen’t be long before you get into trouble.” In 
truth, the volontaires, with their money and short service 
prospects, were wretchedly received by the officers. One 
day the colonel came to see his gilded conscripts. They 
were mustered in the riding-school. 


When he appeared he walked past us, surveying each 


one of us with a disgusted look on his face. He wasa 
harsh, stout, sulky-looking officer. For a few minutes he 
walked up and down in front of us, talking with our 


captain and striking his boot with his riding-stick. Then, 
suddenly turning towards us with one hand in his pocket 
and the other on the handle of his riding-whip, which was 
stuck under his arm, he addressed us: ‘‘So,” he said, 
‘* you’re the volontaires who have been sent to demoralise 
my regiment. Well, there are a few things I want you to 
remember: you are serving five times less than other 
troopers; you will therefore have five times more work, 
five times more punishments, and five times less leave than 
the rest.” Then turning towards the non-commissioned 
officer: ‘*‘ Dismiss your men,” he said, and at the same 
time he walked away with our captain. Before dismissing 
us our sergeant also saw fit to address us: ‘‘ You are now 
going to be under my orders,” he began, ‘‘ and you may 
have been told that the volontaires who served last year 
had a good time of it, but if you think you are going to be 
treated as they were you are jolly well mistaken. I mean 
to make you work, and to make you work hard too. There 


are a few hard-mouthed ones among you. I will use the 
curb with them so as to soon break them in.’’ 
The breaking-in process began forthwith. The little 


band of volontaires, seven or eight in all, were introduced 
to a daily routine which left them two hours a day for 
their meals, and none for other leisure. Private Decle 
was the first to receive punishment. He had early been 
warned that it would be a physical impossibility for him 
to make his own bed and clean his clothes and weapons it 
the time at his disposal. He accordingly employed two 
troopers at ten francs a week to take these irksume duties 
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off his hands, a course which was contrary to regulations. 
It was for accepting the services of one of these troopers 
in saddling a vicious mare that the drill-sergeant of the 
volontatres sent Decle to the Salle de Police for eight days. 
We soon become familiar with the Salle de Police. The 
narrative reeks of its foul air, its must and slime, its 
cantering rats, and its drunken men. Yet even here 
the human comedy smiles, and we are grateful for the 
sortrait of the great, dull, faithful Breton conscript, Trooper 
Piatte, who in a midnight wrestling scene, by candle- 
light, in the Salle de Police, floors a gigantic conscript, 
previously known as ‘‘ Jeannot the Butcher, the Terror of 
Belleville.” Again and again Decle was haled to the Salle 
de Police by his unspeakable sergeant, Legros. This man, 
who was known as “one of 1. vulkiest brutes in the 
whole regiment,” had such ideas of justice that before 
any offence had been committed, he would tell his awkward 
squad: “I am going to stick four of you in the Salle de 
Police to-night, so you had better look out” ; and in such 
cases he always found a way of keeping his word. At 
one time never a week elapsed without Private Decle 
being sent to lie amid the lice and stench of the Salle de 
Police. Legros would say to him in the morning: ‘‘I am 
in a bad temper to-day, and you will get two days’ Salle 
de Police—you’ll find out why later on.” But even Legros 
was mild compared with the man who succeeded him, 
Sergeant de Cormet. This man was reputed the most 
severe sergeant in the regiment, and as an example of his 
methods Mr. Decle tells a shocking story. De Cormet 
was in charge of a peloton de chasse (punishment company) : 


It was bitteriy cold, and he was drilling the prisoners, 
making them do the sword exercise and keeping the 
troopers for five or ten minutes in the same position. He 
lad ordered the second position uf the ‘‘ coup de sabre vers 
‘a droite,” which consists in holding the sword extended 
to the right at arm’s length; at the end of a few minutes 
the troopers became so tired that none of them were able 
to hold their bodies straight, and had to put their left 
shoulders down, and let the points of their swords drop. 
De Cormet, as usual, walked behind them, coolly saying, 
** Trooper Gabier, four days more for not holding yourself 
straight ; Trooper Chirac, your sword is not straight, you 
will have two days more,” and so on. 

All of a sudden, one of the prisoners, a poor, weak, 
fellow, said to him: 

** Sergeant, my hands are frozen; will you allow me to 
blow into them for one minute? I can’t hold my sword 
any longer.” 

‘Four days for speaking in the ranks,” answered 
Cormei, in his monotonous voice 

The trooper’s fingers were as white as wax, and he soon 
repeated his request with a similar result. At last, 
unable to stand the pain any longer, the trooper put his 
sword under his arm and blew on his fingers. 

‘Hold your sword in position at once,” said the ser- 
geant. ‘I shall report you to the colonel.” 

** But, sergeant, I can’t,” cried the trooper. 

‘** You refuse to obey ?”’ said the sergeant. 

**T can’t, I can’t,” said the trooper, sobbing with pain, 
anil at the same time trying to grasp his sword, but 
finding himself unable to close his benumbed fingers. 

Again the sergeant ordered him to hold: his sword out, 
but the man burst into tears, and once more sobbed, ‘I 
can’t, I can’t!” Thereupon the sergeant commanded 
another prisoner to carry the sword, and calling out to one 
of the troopers on guard, ordered him to fetch the corporal, 
and when the latter came he had the poor fellow con- 
veyed to the cells, and reported him for refusal to obey 
orders. The trooper was, therefore, tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to two years’ hard labour ! 


Here a real echo of the Dreyfus trial is caught. But 
that tissue of false and foreed evidence finds its closest 
parallel in another incident. A certain Sergeant-major 
Vaillant, Decle’s very good friend, had deserted across the 
frontier, taking with him some clothes which Decle had 
lent him, but carefully repaying Decle a sum of £35 which 
he had been keeping for him during his detention in 
prison. Decle was asked to perjure himself by declaring 
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his clothes to have been stolen, this construction being 
necessary to procure Vaillant’s extradition. Decle’s 
refusal to charge his friend with theft brought on him 
threats and abuse; and when he was examined at the 
gendarmerie the following dialogue took place between 
himself and the corporal in charge : 


‘You had a suit of clothes which has been stolen from 
you by the Sergeant-major Vaillant ?” 

‘*No,”’ I said, ‘‘ I have had no suit of clothes stolen from 
me. I lent Sergeant-major Valliant a suit of clothes, if 
that is what you are driving at.” ... 

‘*What am I to do?” said the old corporal, turning 
helplessly to his subordiaate. ‘‘This is a most serious 
matter. How on earth can I write down that a Dragoon 
swears that he has had no clothes stolen when his captain 
says they have been stolen? That is what discipline has 
come to nowadays.” he went on. ‘‘ When I was in the 
Guards, if my captain had said to me, ‘ Bouchard, some- 
one has stolen your clothes,’ I should have said, ‘ Yes, 
sir!’ But now, if the colonel himself were to say to a 
trooper, ‘ You’re a nigger,’ the fellow would reply that he 
was a white man. And these are the men who are going 
to lick the Prussians! It breaks my old heart to see such 
goings on.”” 

In the end Private Decle was allowed to depose the 
truth. Again and again, in his spirited independence and 
his love of truth, Private Decle seems to have been already 
a natural, as he is now a naturalised, Englishman in an 
environment essentially un-English. Take, now, the 
opposite instance of the corporal who swore away 
Trooper Piatte’s promotion, and destroyed his self- 
respect as a soldier. Piatte had been nominated for 
a corporalship, and would have received his stripes after 
the manceuvres. But, all in an evening, Piatte’s future was 
blasted. While he was sleeping with three comrades in a 
barn full of straw a Hussar corporal entered, smoking. 
As he did so he heard an officer’s step, and, instantly 
hiding his pipe, called out: ‘‘ Who’s been smoking here ? 
Now look sharp; are you going to tell me or not?” 
Piatte was not asleep, and he saw through the corporal’s 
dirty trick. The result was that the officer pitched 
on Piatte as the smoker, and gave him eight days’ 
Salle de Police, the corporal keeping his own counsel.’ 
When the officer had gone, Piatte taxed the corporal 
with his treachery, and got two days more Salle de 
Police for “insulting” him. The matter became known, 
and caused friction between the officers of Piatte’s 
regiment and the Hussars, but in no wise to Piatte’s 
advantage, for when the smoking incident reached the 
General’s ears he was furious and gave the innocent 
Piatte fifteen days in prison. This punishment was 
doubled when Piatte, who was now beside himself, tried 
to “ take it out’ of some Hussars. In the end he went to 
solitary confinement with his heart broken and all chance 
of promotion gone. Hers, again, it is not so much the 
scoundrelism of petty officers as the system which makes 
that scoundrelism effective in ruining decent soldiers, that 
is so deplorable. Again and again Mr. Decle shows us 
how men who would make good soldiers under just treat- 
ment are turned into indifferent dare-devils. ‘‘ When my 
serjeant, after asking me how I liked the Salle de Police, 
added ‘ You will soon get accustomed to it,’ he condensed 
in those words all the reasons which make a blindly rigid 
system of discipline a complete failure.” 

Speaking now as an Englishman by naturalisation and 
by sympathy, but with a want of good taste which it is 
impossible to overlook, Mr. Decle bids his readers to make 
hopeful comparisons between our own “‘little army” and the 
“bloated armaments” of his native land. Francecan puta 
million men into the field; but Mr. Decle describes them as 


a crowd of half-taught lads, lacking in thews as well as 
training, and led—or driven—to battle by officers whom 
either they have never seen until the day of conflict, or 
whom they know—and hate. 


There, we think, Mr. Decle comes nigh to talking nonsense, 
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Experiments. 
Sir Paul Pindar, and Other Plays. By Harry Neville 
Maugham. (Grant Richards.) 


Tuts has the outward air and bearing of quite an imposing 
book. The liberal pages with their broad margins, the 
hand-made paper and Chiswick Press type, prepare you 
for masterpieces. But nascitur ridiculus mus: disillusion 
is not slow in coming ; and you realise that fine feathers do 
not make fine birds, and that the printer’s frippery may 
handsomely cover a very third-rate achievement. Mr. 
Maugham is not altogether without talent, but he is in the 
experimental stage, and, with one possible exception, these 
essays ‘‘in the most beautiful but most difficult of all the 
arts” should have found discreet oblivion in the bottom 
drawer of the author’s writing-table. We think it quite 
possible that he may do better some day, and, if so, we 
feel sure that he will regret this premature publication of 
chips from his workshop. 

The volume contains five pieces. Three of these are in 
prose: “Sir Paul Pindar,” a Jacobean comedy; ‘‘The 
Old and the New,” a comedy of modern life; and “ The 
Landslip,” a ‘‘drama,” or perhaps a “ melodrama,”’ in one 
act. Mr. Maugham seems to us least successful in this 
sphere of his endeavour. His comedy has certain merits 
of ornament. The dialogue is tolerable and occasionally 
witty. 

Russell: Yes, Master Bertie—Mister Bertie, I should 
say. I was so glad you got here in time for dinner. 
Master was fretted terrible. In the days when Master 
used to come down from Lunnon, there was only one train 
a day, but it came in punctual. 

Herbert : What one might call the “‘ constant service of 
the antique world.” 


But in drama ornament is apt to be irrelevance, and 
both “Sir Paul Pindar” and ‘The Old and the New” 
are of irrelevancies all compact. In the former, Mr. 
Maugham has attempted to reproduce the atmosphere of a 
London merchant’s house in 1621; in the latter he has 
accumulated illustrations of the opposing views of life held 
by the present generation and the last. And in both cases 
he has forgotten that the essential thing in a play is the 
presence of a dramatic motive, the gradual evolution of 
which provides the unity of the piece. Mr. Maugham’s 
scenes are not held together. They succeed each other, 
that is all. The actions of his puppets carry no conviction 
and excite no interest; they are but pegs to hang the 
ornament upon, and you hardly recognise that the trivial 
plot has begun before it has come to a desultory end. 

The two remaining plays are in blank verse. ‘The 
Husband of Poverty” is based upon the Fioretti and the 
early lives of St. Francis. It shares the qualities of the 
comedies. The mere writing is quite fair, and a rather 
pleasing variety is afforded by the unrhymed, semi-lyrical 
verse in which some of the speeches of Francis are cast. 
But here, too, the construction is weak. An attempt is 
made to provide a central idea in the sentimental relations 
of St. Francis and St. Clare, but the motive is timidly 
introduced and fails to dominate the play. The result 
is a somewhat incoherent chronicle. Moreover, some of 
the episodes do not explain themselves. The position of 
Elias, for instance, is unintelligible without a knowledge 
of Franciscan history, on which Mr. Maugham has no 
right to count in his audience. A Greek dramatist dealing 
with familiar mythological subjects, or Shakespeare, deal- 
ing with well-known characters from English history, 
might introduce allusions to matters strictly outside his 
canvas, but the method is not capable of general extension. 

Finally we come to Mr. Maugham’s best endeavour, in 
the tragedy called ‘‘The Mystery of Men.” We call this 
his best endeavour, because in it alone he has succeeded in 
some measure in subordinating the ornamentation to the 
development of the central theme. This theme is a 
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Nietzschian one. Hatasu, Queen of Egypt, is the in- 
carnation of the Uebermensch, the lust for power, the “ will 
to live.” Thus she describes herself : 


How little do you move me, poor bound ws" 
Of maxims learnt from caution and the rules 
Of wizened prudery. I am a law 

Unto myself; what reason has our doing 
Save the desire that prompts it? I would liv 
A thousand lives, as does the mutable, 

The eager thrill and stir of rich red blood 
Empassion me ; for I am all I know, 

I am man, woman, beast, reptile, and flower, 
I am the fire, I am the limpid wave, 

I am the breath of spring, and morning dew. 
But while I can be virginal and sweet, 

There yet are pulses in me that declare 

A kinship with the vile and low that is 
Beauty in making. In this fleeting hour 
Between the two eternal silences, 

Guarded by the grim yawning janitors, 

The lions of the Past and the To-be, 

I cry “I live! I live!” and with my hands 
Snatch at all passions, marvels and delights 
To the last gasp of the attainable. 

I am the human-flower that has its roots 

In the disdained earth of vulgar lives, 

But from that rank luxuriance I draw 

The sap which I transmute to vermeil hues, 
And the fair miracle of flesh and blood 
Which leans to ravishment of every wind ; 
Thus may men’s hearts grow glad that of the travail, 
The hunger and the fret of sordid griefs, 

One work of wonder takes its bounteous bloom 
With all the world well lost to fashion me. 


Hatasu slays her husband, Tehutimes or Thothmes, puts 
on the male beard, and reigns as king, until she meets ono 
stronger than herself in a younger Tehutimes, brother of 
the dead king. Itis in the clash of these two personalities, 
and the final surrender of the woman to the strength 
greater than her own, to which she does reverence, that 
the dramatic force of the play consists. And, on the whole, 
the motive is kept well to the front, though Mr. Maugham’s 
craftsmanship is not yet equal to the task of winding-up 
neatly and providing his tragedy with an effective close. 
In fact, he calls in, literally, the primitive deus ex machina. 
As a further sample of Mr. Maugham’s blank verse may 

be taken the following soliloquy, which has some genuine 
poetic qualities : 

Calm is the night and silent are the heavens 

Which nurse the echoes of the loud applause 

Of what I was. Grave deity of the moon, 

Thy lamp is bright ; I see thee sit and smooth 

Thy great papyrus out to write a tale 

Such as the story-tellers wondrous weave 

At hush of sunset to the motley crowd 

Beside the banks of Nile. There is a queen 

Who wears a beard. A prince who brings to light 

The mummy of her husband, and bids the queen 

Prepare for death; when, lo! an ancient nurse 

Bears her an army of gods in her old hand ; 

And what must next befall? I will not use 

My power as yet, but give mine enemies 

A little further time. We live our hour, 

Then the full page is rolled and put aside ; 

But thou, eternal winter, dost go on 

To enumerate the sorrows of the world, 

The hope, the hate, the strife, and the despair 

That we call Egypt.—Oh, the little lasting 

Of all we do! how pitiable a jest, 

And transient as the winds upon the hills, 

That passeth to the land that loveth silence ! 

Is that a cry of victory on the air ? 


Mr. Maugham has not succeeded in stirring us very deeply, 
but we recognise an honest artistic endeavour in his work, 
and we trust that he will go on and prosper. We fear, 
however, that the reconciliation of the stage to literature 
is, under present conditions, a more difficult task than he 
has quite realised. 








An Honest Man. 


By Marius Sepet. With a Preface by 
(Duckworth.) 


M. Serer’s book is not so much a history as a series of 
historic pictures from the writings of Geoffrey of Beaulieu, 
the king’s confessor, of William of Chartres, and of the 
Boswellian seneschal, the Sire de Joinville. Out of the 
mouth of these contemporary witnesses is skilfully built 
up the figure of a man very strange to our century, by 
reason of the qualities which dominated his own. 

For his was an age when the notion of an imminent 
immediate providence had not become obscured by the 
perception of the science of mediate causes. Good works 
and asceticism found none to doubt their meritoriousness. 
The value attributed to prayer was of the most material 
kind, and in their devotion to the Heaven that was so close 
men could be extravagant without affectation. Almsdeeds 
were not yet discredited by political economy, and the 
empirical treatment of the sick was ineffectual enough to 
compare disadvantageously with the insanitary com- 
plaisances of devoted personal service. Add the estima- 
tion in which kingship was held as an office of a quasi- 
sacerdotal character. For between the secular and the 
spiritual power the line of cleavage was not yet clearly to 
be discerned. In a word, the Christian state was still 
a theocracy when, at the age of twelve, the son of 
Louis VIII. and of Blanche of Castile began to reign. 

‘‘Madame Blanche” during his minority ruled the state 
and trained her son with rigorous maternal governance. 
She married him early to Margaret, eldest daughter of Rai- 
mond Berenger Count of Provence; but regulated their 
relations with severity ; so that, as we learn from Seneschal 
de Joinville : 


The house in which the king and queen liked bast to live 
was at Pontoise, because the king’s room was above and 
the queen’s room below. And they had so arranged 
matters that they held converse on a winding staircase 
which led from one room to the other. And they had so 
settled matters that when the ushers saw the queen coming 
into the chamber of the king her son, they rapped the door 
with their wands, and the king came running into his 
chamber; and so, in their turn, did the ushers of the Queen 
Margaret’s chamber when the Queen Blanche was going 
there, so that she might find the Queen Margaret. 


Saint Louis. 
George Tyrrell, 8.J. 


His ardour was soon brought reasonably into subjection ; 
but to the end Margaret seems to have been a modern and 
moderating influence in the ordering of his daily life. 
She remonstrated with him when he notably neglected his 
dress, and in his grey years withheld him from the life of 
religion into which he desired to enter. But few monks 
surpassed him either in the regularity of their devotional 
exercises or in ascetical severity. The details of the 
former handed down by the queen’s confessor are infinite. 
Besides the night and diurnal offices for each day, at which 
he assisted regularly at the canonical hours, repeating 
alternately with his chaplain the verses that were sung by 
the clergy, he said every day a votive office either of the 
Blessed Virgin or some other. He was wont to hear three 
or four masses, and his love for ecclesiastical music was 
so great that he carried always with him, even on military 
expeditions, a complete choir with the necessary instruments 
for the fit rendering of the psalmody. He wore a hair- 
belt always, and his fasting and abstinence far exceeded 
the precept. Every Friday, after his confession, he caused 
himself to be scourged by his confessor, and would suffer 
no mitigation of his self-imposed penance. This practice 
he commended to his children. 


The pious king [says the Queen Margaret’s confessor] 
sent to his daughter of Navarre two or three ivory boxes ; 
and at the bottom of those boxes there was a little iron 
nail, to which he had attached small iron rings of an ell 
long or thereabouts; these chains were enclosed in each 
of the boxes, and the said Queen of Navarre would dis- 
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cipline and scourge herself with them sometimes, as she 
told her confessor when she was nearing death. And the 
pious king sent, moreover, to his same daughter a horse- 
hair belt as wide as the palm of a man’s hand, with which 
she girded herself occasionally, as she told her confessor 
at the same time. And withal the pious king sent to the 
said queen a letter written with his own hand, in which it 
was stated that he was sending her by Brother John of 
Mons . . . a discipline contained in each of the said boxes, 
as is said above, and he begged her in that letter often to 
use these disciplines for her own sins and for the sins of 
her poor father. P 
He was profuse in almsdeeds, and knew no repugnance 
in the presence of loathsome suffering. One Good Friday, 
before the eyes of all men, he halted on his barefoot way _ 
to embrace a leper. He would visit time after time a 
leprous monk, and with his own fiagers place food from 
his own table between his putrescent lips. His studies 
were in the Holy Scriptures and in the Fathers; he had 
a principal attachment to St. Augustine. Once he came 
into personal contact with St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
Angelic Doctor dined with him. They talked, perhaps— 
at any rate it was a favourite subject—of the malignancy 
of sin. The saint’s mind wandered. The pious king, far 
from being indignant at the slight to his royalty and to the 
charm of his conversation, sent at once for secretaries to 
write down, there and then, at the offender's dictation the 
argument against the Manichewan heresy which had 
hatched itself thus untimely. In the conduct of his 
kingdom his indignation against moral offences manifested 
itself in such severity of punishment that the Holy See 
itself remonstrated : 

The king loved God and His sweet Mother so well 
[writes the good seneschal] that all those convicted of 
speaking dishonourab!y of God or His Mother, or of some 
vile oath, were grievously punished by him. Thus, I saw 
him place a goldsmith on a ladder at Cvsarea in shirt 
and drawers, with a pig's entrails round his neck in such 
abundance that they reached his nose. I have heard that, 
after I returned from Caesarea, he caused the lip and nose 
of a citizen of Paris to be burnt with a hot iron kept for 
this purpose. . . . And in reply to the murmurs caused by 
this punishment, the holy king said: ‘‘I would myself be 
branded with a hot iron if thereby my kingdom might be 
delivered from all vile oaths.” 


Of a piece with his indignation against blasphemers was 
his deep mistrust of the Jews. ‘Do what you can,” he 
told his son, ‘‘to expel heretics from the land as well as 
other evil people, so that it may be thoroughly purged.” 
The authenticity of those other words, ‘‘ Keep the Jews in 
great subjection,” is disputed. In the case of a lady who 
had colluded with her paramour for the taking off of 
her injured husband neither the intercession of the 
Countess of Poitiers and other great ladies, nor that of the 
queen herself availed to save her, though repentant; for, ' 
writes de Joinville, ‘“‘the pious king ordered the said ° 
woman to be burned at Pontoise in despite of all prayers ; 
and so she was, and justice was done in public.” 

Yet he was not deficient in the military spirit. It 
is his distinction to have glorified himself in the two 
Crusades which he conducted, not so much by successes in 
the field as by the heroism of his bearing in defeat and 
capture. It might have seemed to others that the God 
whom he had served with diligence had forsaken him in a 
campaign thus undertaken for His honour and glory. 
But the Christian champion’s faith never failed him; it 
bred even in the bosoms of his followers, as appears from - 
Joinville’s narrative, a conviction of very present help in 
trouble manifesting itself day by day in miraculous aids. 

The Bull of Canonisation was published in 1297, after 
an elaborate investigation. But he himself had been content 
with another name. ‘‘ Master Robert,’ said he to Richard 
de Sorbon, ‘‘I had rather be called an honest man 
[prud homme |, if such I am, than a devout; . . . for this 
name of honest man is so great a thing, so good a thing, 
that it fills the mouth even to speak it.” 
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Medizval Climbers. 


The Early Mountaineers. By Francis Gribble. 
Unwin. 21s.) 


Many mountain lovers will agree with Mr. Gribble that, 
the chapter in the Badminton Mountaineering, and the recent 
monograph on Mont Blanc notwithstanding, there was 
room for his book. How far he is indebted to the former 


(Fisher 


for inspiration, and to what extent he has taken advantage’ 


of its “‘ clues for the guidance of those who wish to pursue 
the subject further,” he dees not tell us. We merely 
notice that whereas in his preface he returns thanks to 
many other well-known authorities, to Sir Frederick 
Pollock he returns none. 

‘For the initiated it will be enough to say that the 338 
pages of The Early Mountaineers do not offer us much more 
than an acceptable amplification of the 38 pages of The 
Early History of Mountaineering, but for the uninitiated a 
more informing statement seems necessary. 

It may be premised that mountaineering in the modern 
sense—the climbing of difficult mountains, that is, for the 
sake chiefly of emotion and brave adventure—is commonly 
held to date from the first ascent of Mont Blanc in 1786, 
though the heroes of that achievement—De Saussure, 
Balmat, Paccard, and the rest—were by no means the first 
pioneers, nor by any means the last. Here and there men 
with an original turn had, for this reason and for that, 
toiled to mountain tops before them ; many others—‘‘ just 
for the obvious human bliss’’—have made it their delight 
ever since to find access to inaccessible peaks. In his 
early mountaineers Mr. Gribble includes all the former 
and some few of the latter, and finds interesting things 
to tell about both, though the interest in the one case 
_ is rather of the antiquarian order, and if it stirs us at 
all, stirs us chiefly as all faithful records of the past stir 
. us—by their testimony to the steady growth of the human 

mind. 

Of the genuine ancients—from Noah on Ararat to the 
Emperor Hadrian on Etna—Mr. Gribble records little, but 
in that little nothing unworthy. Of his medieval group 
the same can hardly be said. A search for hidden treasure, 
for instance, is scarcely a worthy purpose, even in the 

eleventh century, for the earliest recorded climb—that of 
the Roche Melon (nearly 12,000 ft.), in Savoy. The 
attempt failed, as it perhaps deserved to do. Even the 
monkish chronicler is glad to turn. to ‘‘more worthy 
matters.” Have we not improved, too, on the monk of 
Canterbury who, finding himself—professionally, it is to 
be presumed—on the Great Saint Bernard in 1118, can 
only pray that his ‘‘ brethren come not to this place of 
torment”? And what are we to think of so great a man 
as Peter III. of Arragon, who, more than a hundred years 
later, ascends alone the Pic Canigou (about 9,000 ft.), in 
the Pyrenees, only to find on or near the top ‘‘a horrible 
dragon of enormous size”? It is only fair, however, to 
Peter to add that mountain-dragons were encountered by 
credible witnesses as late as 1649, just as ghosts, Mr. 
Gribble insinuates, are encountered by the Society for 
Psychical Research to-day. 

From such trivial, fond records it is a relief to pass to 
Petrarch, ‘‘the first sentimental mountaineer,” who, in 
1335, at the time when he was living in retirement at 

. Vaucluse, made his way to the top of Mont Ventoux 
(about 6,000 ft.), and straightway sent an account of the 
experience and his reflections thereon, to his spiritual 
father. ‘‘The life of the blest is indeed set on a high 
place,” he exclaims on the way up; ‘‘straight is the path 
which leads to it; many are the hills which intervene ; 
and the pilgrim must advance with great strides from 
virtue to virtue.” On arriving at the summit, it occurs to 
him, after duly enjoying the view, to open at hazard his 
pocket copy of St. Augustine’s Confessions, “‘a volume of 
small dimensions, though of great sweetness.” He does 
so, and happens on the following somewhat disconcerting 
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sentiment: ‘“‘ There are men who go to admire the high 
places of mountains, the great waves of the sea, the wide 
currents of rivers, the circuit of the ocean, the orbits of the 
stars—and whe neglect themselves.” Taking the reproof 
deeply to heart, he walks the whole way down in silence, 
“ thinking at every step that if it cost so much sweet toil 
to bring the body a little nearer to heaven, great indeed 
must be the cross, the dungeon, and the sting which 


- should terrify the soul as it draws nigh unto God.” If 


the indictment could thus give Petrarch pause, how is it 
with nous autres? And yet 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small. 
Another great name in Mr. Gribble’s list is that of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who records that he once went up 
** Monboso, a peak of the Alps that separates France from 
Italy ”’—a description that has caused as much puzzlement 
as his remarkable discovery that “snow seldom falls 
there, but only hail in the summer when the clouds are 
highest.” 

Of the other pre-1786 pioneers—not more than a dozen 
in all—the most notable is Conrad Gesner, Professor «f 
Philosophy in Zurich, who in 1543 made a resolve that 
will win the hearts of all who have ever set reverent foot 
upon the everlasting hills: ‘I have resolved for the 
future, so long as God suffers me to live, to climb moun- 
tains, or, at all events, to climb one mountain every year, 
at the season when vegetation is at its best, partly for the 
sake of studying botany, and partly for the velight of the 
mind and the proper exercise of the body.” For more 
than twenty years, we are told, Gesner kept this resolve, 
though, in the absence of Alpine journals, he recorded 
little of his experiences. His Taenligtion of Pilatus, how- 
ever, which occurs as an appendix to his 7Zreatise on Milk, 
published in 1555, inclines us to agree with Mr Gribble, 
that ‘‘Gesner was a man with whom any modern moun- 
taineer would be glad to climb.” 

The literature—not the practice—of snow-craft begins 
in 1574 with Simler’s De Alpibus Commentarius, a chapter 
of which deals with the means of overcoming the diffi- 
culties of snow and ice. From the references to “shoes 
with three sharp spikes in them”; “sticks tipped with iron” ; 


- “guides who tie ropes round their waists, to which those 


who follow them are attached, the leader sounding the 
path with a long pole, and carefully looking out for the 
crevices in the snow”; “‘ glass spectacles for the eyes” ; 
and similar devices, we can see, as Mr. Gribble is careful 
to point out, “how much older snow-craft. is than the 
specialised mountaineering, which consists in climbing 
things for the sake of getting to the top of them.” We 
know, moreover, from other sources, that long before 
Simler’s time the Col du Géant and other ice passes had 
been highways for traders. 

Scheuchzer (born 1672), of glacier and dragon fame, and 
de Luc (1727), ‘‘the pioneer of snow peaks,” lead up to 
the familiar Mont Blane story, which, ‘“ to avoid the charze 
of incompleteness,” Mr. Gribble tells once again. ' 

Of the after pioneers, Father Placidus 4 Spescha (Tidi 
group) and Ramond de Carbonni¢re (Pyrenees) interest us 
most. Both, as Petrarch might have said, accomplished 
great journeys of the soul no less than great journeys of 
the feet, and both live, and suffer, and conquer in Mr. 
Gribble’s pages. 

We will only add that the book, good as it is, would be 
improved by a revision of the French accents and other 
misprints, by more attention to the wsthetic quality of 
the quaint illustrations—though Paccard’s face, as it 
stands, is fine enough to prejudice us strongly in his 
favour—and, more than all, by the removal of certain 
blemishes of style. ‘To negotiate some frightful preci- 
pice” would be scarcely tolerable from the mouth of a 
modern mountaineer; it is altogether intolerable from the 
pen of a translator of sixteenth century writers. We are 
none the less grateful to Mr. Gribble. 
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The Key to South Africa. 


The Key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay. 
George Jessett. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir may as well be said at once that this is a disappointing 
work. The student of South African affairs expects, when 
he takes up a volume with such a title, a really serious 
contribution to Imperial politics, well-written and exhaus- 
tive. Instead of this he finds an indifferent piece of 
bookmaking, largely quotations and margins, written in 
amateurish style, and not at all adequate as a present- 
ment of the subject at the present crisis. Still, there is a 
great deal to be said in Mr. Jessett’s favour. In the first 
place, he is a sound and honest politician, who looks at the 
question in a thoroughly English spirit. Next, he has 
visited Delagoa Bay and speaks with knowledge of its 
possibilities and of the misuse hitherto made of it by the 
Portuguese. It is, perhaps, not Mr. Jessett’s fault that he 
has not been able to rise to the height of his subject: that 
would require a combination of qualities; and he has 
more excuse than most bookmakers in the necessity which 
exists for rousing sluggish opinion in England to the value 
of the Bay to us and to our future in South Africa. There- 
fore, in dealing with the book, it will be well to take the 
intention for the deed. 

Delagoa Bay is the finest natural harbour in Africa, as it 
has a length of nearly seventy miles from north to south, 
and a width varying from sixteen to twenty-five miles. It 
offers a safe anchorage for vessels of almost any tonnage ; 
and although, like nearly every South African port, it 
suffers from the inconvenience of a bar, the navigable 
channels made by the mouths of the English River render 
this drawback of but little consequence. It is the natural 
port of call for all ships coming from India or Australia, 
and is the harbour for all that great country lying north 
of the Cape Colony and south of the Zambesi. Its value 
can hardly be estimated, and yet the Portuguese, who are 
at present its owners, have made next to no attempt to 
profit by its advantages in all the years they have exercised 
a nominal control over it. As an example of the Portu- 
guese method of not doing it, Mr. Jessett quotes the 
Boletin Official of the Province No. 3 of January 31 last: 


On the beach. close to the Custom House piers, mer- 
chandise of a difficult sale is piled up, and passengers only 
manage to enter the town by crossing labyrinths formed 
by heaps of cases and bales, jumping over rails, knocking 
themselves against waggons, and being overthrown by 
carriers! These carriers drop the packages where it is 
most convenient, according to the orders received, as 
under Article 117 of the Customs Regulations the dis- 
charge and stowing away of packages in the Custom 
House must be executed by labourers paid by their em- 
ployers. . . . The Custom House of Lourenco Marques is 
a sea Custom House of the utmost importance, and still it 
does not possess a single boat ! 


The English may be somewhat “ as she is wrote,” but the 
meaning is clear enough, and this is the testimony of a 
Portuguese. 

The experiences of an English traveller are contained in 
another of Mr. Jessett’s many quotations : 


By Montague 


The main, or Customs pier, where passengers and cargo 
are Janded, I found was a splendid panorama for an 
observant man. Everything seemed at sixes and sevens. 
Portuguese soldiers, native men and women, Greek boat- 
men and fishermen, all seemed mixed up. . . . The gruff 
man sat down beside me and recounted some experiences. 
He told me about some supposed rotten potatoes in cases 
being thrown overboard from a lighter in midstream, 
which afterwards proved to be a consignment of Yist 
typewriters. Like many other consignments landed at 
Delagoa Bay, this consignment cannot be accounted for 
since leaving the ship's side. He went on, pointing to 
a man searching among a huge heap of cases on the wharf: 
‘That man,” he said, ‘‘is a German from Jobannesberg. 
Some time ago he imported four hundred cases of tallow 
candles; he is still looking for them. I can tell you all 
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about them. When landed they were left outside in the 
sun for months. You see that heap there covered with 
coal-dust? That’s the tallow which melted and ran out 
of the cases. When the boxes were removed the bottoms 
fell out, and only the wicks were left.” 


And this is the way the Portuguese do business in the Key 
to South Africa. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all authorities that this 
miserable state of things would be quickly altered under 
British rule, and that Delagoa Bay would take its proper 
position as one of the great+harbours of the world. And 
the Bay actually was ours fora short time at the beginning 
of the century. In 1822 Captain Owen arrived in Delagoa 
Bay for the purpose of making a survey, and having been 
told by the Portuguese that they had no control over the 
native chiefs, who were in no way subject to Portuguese 
rule, made a treaty with the natives by which the country 
was placed under British protection. In 1861 H.M.S. 
Narcissus hoisted the British flag in Delagoa Bay, with the 
result that the Portuguese protested, and in 1869 signed a 
commercial treaty with the South African Republic. At 
that time the Portuguese Government might have been 
bought out for £12,000, but we lost the opportunity. 
We have, however, an option of purchase over the country; 
but, thanks to the ineptitude of the Ministers of 1872, we 
should now have to give many millions for what we might 
then have had for a few thousands. 








Other New Books. 


On Fentanp Reeps. By Franx Harowtp CLARKE. 


Ir is always agreeable to find a beginner selecting concrete 
themes for his verse. Indeed, within the limits of 
“minor” verse a halting treatment of a definite subject 
is often preferable to a more finished attempt of which 
the subject belongs to the hackneyed-abstract order. In 
a little paper-covered book of sonnets called On Fenland 
Reeds, by Frank Harold Clarke, we find a sonnet called 
‘* Yarmouth Beach,” with its enormous Cockney tumult in 
August. Here we, at least, have a poem which is not 
caught out of the air or echoed from books. In such a 
case faults of execution are more than half condoned by 
the freshness of the poetic intention displayed. These are 
Mr. Clarke’s lines: 
YARMOUTH BEACH. 


Tis London’s tide that thunders on the sand, 
Tarbid as restless—London’s voice we hear, 
In many keys, shouting from pier to pier ; 
Vast Cockneydom at ease, or brusque, or bland, 
An omnipresence on the sea and land, 
Joyous and rude, tuneful as chanticleer, 
Bursting with chorus, ruddy with good cheer, 
Holds fearful revel on the Yarmouth Strand. 
Bat in the darkness these would turn to day, 
Sad with foreboding, voices on the shore 
Moan for man’s fate and all his dreams gone by : 
And London fades as Corton’s blood-red ray 
Flashes the signal of a hope before, 
’Mid gloom of waves, ‘neath wastes of low’ring sky. 


Unfortunately, most of Mr. Clarke’s other subjects are less 
distinctive. And they might have been sung on other than 
Fenland reeds. (Wisbech: Poyser. 1s.) 


A ConstTITUTIONAL AND Po.itricaL History or Rome. 
By T. M. Taytor, M.A. 


To the student of modern politics there are two really 
interesting epochs in the history of Rome. They are 
when Rome changed froma monarchy to a republic, and 
again when she changed from a republic back to a 
monarchy. As Mr. Taylor covers the period from the 
earliest times to the reign of Domitian he deals with both 
these points. The expulsion of the kings is unfortunately 
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lost in obscurity ; but it was not a rebellion of the people, 
but of the aristocracy, and followed the evolution from 
monarchy to aristocracy which was usual in the ancient 
world. The Roman Constitution was a thing of gradual 
growth; the changes that took place were almost un- 
noticed ; but the Tribunate of 133 B.c. was very different 
from the Tribunate of 494 B.c., and yet so far as is known 
no laws had been passed during those three hundred and 


sixty years which definitely extended the powers of the - 


Tribune. Alone of the States of the ancient world Rome 
is of use to modern politicians. The émpire was led up to 
by gradual and easy stages from the time when Rome 
began to absorb her neighbours, and from the time of 
Marius the city was gradually becoming accustomed to the 
idea of the supreme power being wielded by one man with 
an army at his back. The political history of Rome is of 
far more interest than its wars, but it is on the latter that 
most of us have been brought up. Mr. Taylor is, there- 
fore, doing a real service by bringing together in a handy 
English form the best ideas of the leading foreign writers, 
especially the Germans, on the subject. He has done his 
work well, and has compressed it within very reasonable 
compass, his account of the struggle for the crown being 
as clear as any that has appeared. Plenty of hard fighting 
was done before Octavius settled down as Augustus Cesar, 
but even more was done by intrigue and diplomacy, and 
the Roman Senate played the part of a modern Parliament 
in a strangely propheticmanner. Mr. Taylor has produced 
a text-book which all students of history will have to read, 
as it gives them in a condensed form what they will have 
some difficulty in finding elsewhere. (Methuen & Co.) 


THe Maxine or Hawanu. By W. F. Brackman. 


Tue Hawaiian Islands have recently bocn incorporated 
among the territories of the United States, and as their 
annexation will probably form the starting-point of a 
momentous change in the world’s history, they are cer- 
tainly entitled to a volume, or, indeed, several volumes, of 
their own. Mr. Blackman is a member of Yale College, 
which, it has been remarked, ‘‘ runs” the government of 
Hawaii, and naturally he writes from a Yale point of 
view. He divides the social and political history of Hawaii 
into three periods—the Early, prior to the discovery of the 
islands by Captain Cook in 1778; the Middle, from 1778 
to the arrival of American missionaries in 1820; and the 
Late, from that date to the present time. The third 
period chiefly occupies Mr. Blackman, and he has done 
his work very thoroughly and carefully. In his account 
of the Early period he describes the condition of the 
Hawaiian once when first brought to the knowledge of 
the civilised world, and gives an excellent account of their 
manners and customs. With the Late period he, of 
course, deals more fully, and here he contrives to give a 
mass of the most valuable information in a readable form. 
The appendices, too, are very instructive, and the biblio- 
graphy with which the volume closes provides the student 
with an exhaustive list of works to be studied on the 
subject. Unfortunately, Hawaii is not of absorbing 
interest to many Englishmen, but it is well worth attention, 
as it really introduced the United States to mankind as a 
world-power, and it is not too much to say that it will 
bring about a complete change in the relationship of the 
Old and the New World. (Macmillan & Oo.) 


EMBROIDERY. By W. G. P. Townsenp. 


Tus is a very useful text-book on its subject. The art 
of embroidery has been revived of late, and its students 
have multiplied. The Royal School of Art-Needlework 
is doing good work, and the subject is now recognised by 
the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council. Mr. Townsend’s book, which contains a preface 
by Mr. Walter Crane, and is admirably illustrated, will be 
of real value both to the practical embroiderer and the 
designer. (Truslove, Hanson, & Comber. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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Fiction, 


Punchinello, (James Bowden. 6s.) 


THE anonymous author is almost certainly a woman. 
She has produced a strong (not virile), clever, and well- 
written novel, the scene of which, so far as we can gather, 
is laid in the early part of the present century. The 
hero, Anthony Dallas, whose autobiographical MS. is in- 
troduced in quite the usual way by a descendant, was a 
hunchback and a musician of reiown—so famous, in fact, 
as to have been already the subject of a biography. The 
MS. purports to give the intimate story of Anthony’s 
heart, the record of his love and of his jealousy. 

The whole book shows skill, vigour, and a rather nice 
literary conscience. It is out of the ordinary. It has 
promise. It may be read. But, nevertheless, we might 
criticise it with severity and yet do no injustice. It has 
two grave faults, noticeable passim: it is sentimental, and 
the author is for ever ‘‘forcing the note.’ The incidents 
throughout are saturated with sentimentality, and, more- 
over, they are presented (to use the author’s own phrase) 
with ‘‘a picturesque completeness that wakes unkind 
criticism.” Take this passage from the Introduction : 


In one of the morning-rooms at Dane’s End, where 
Dallas was born and lived the first part of bis life, and 
where I have so far followed his lines, there is an old 
square table, riddled, I may say, with drawers, pigeon- 
holes, and manifold receptacles for papers. Here, goes the 
legend, Anthony was found dead with his head lying on 
his arms, and a manuscript scarcely dried before him. For 
the truth of this I cannot vouch . . . 


The idea of Anthony first discovering his deformity in 

the mirror of a willow-sheltered pond (with the indis- 
ensable “gigantic water-lily floating on it . .. gold 
eart bared to the blaze of sunshine”) is prettily senti- 

mental, but completely impossible. 

The first important scene between Anthony and Nancy, 
his cousin and love, is another orgy of sentimentality, and 
not at all original either. Anthony “ played on, revelling 
in my own music,” and then the girl approaches : 


‘* She looked like a swaying flower in her scarlet gown, 
her face flushed with eagerness, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement ; and I had imagined her cooped within the 
house, shedding salt tears in tribute to a reprehensible 
memory. She discovered that I had detected her and 
waved her hand in greeting. ‘Quicken, quicken!’ The 
light gay voice floated to me, and I obediently played 
quicker, and Nan danced. And in that hour, although I 
knew it not, she danced my heart away. When it was 
over she came and perched herself on the seat beside me, 
and looked at me with something in her face that I had 
never seen before. . . .”’ 


Anthony may not have seen that “something” before, 
but the reader of modern novels has seen it times without 
number. He has also seen this sufficiently often : 


‘* [shall never forget her—the flying skirts, the clustering 
curls, flecked here and there with gold where the sun 
pierced the foliage overhead. She danced till she was 
forced to psuse for dearth of breath, and then, all panting, 
she clapped her hands, and tossed me a kiss. . . .” 


Despite such exhausted conventionalities, however, Nan 
is upon the whole drawn with unquestionable charm. 

The death-bed of the organist, Anthony’s tutor and 
mentor, is a further example of sentimentality unbridled : 


‘*She was my wife a week,” he wept. ‘‘ Jess—my 
pretty Jess! I wanted to forget her, and now I shall 
never see her more—so base am I.” The room was littered 
with evidence of his late libertinage, and now in the 
supreme hour his mind, as if slipped from a leash, was 
back with the only pure love he had ever known. ‘“‘ Jess 
—Jess,” he cried, ever weaker, till death stilled his crying, 
and he slept with cold lips pressed to the smiling 
miniature. 
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It would be easy to quote many similar examples, for as the 
story proceeds they multiply at an astonishing rate. There 
are, further, faults of construction which cannot be passed 
over. The leading events are brought about by a fire in 
a church—surely a clumsy expedient. The ultimate 
catastrophe is due to the folly of a drunken man accident- 
ally encountered. These happenings lack the inevitability 
which ought to mark the progress of a tragedy. The 
worst clumsiness is that of making the final explanation 
by means of a MS. left by the heroine. To cast the main 
story in the form of a MS. was an indiscretion; to conceal 
a second MS. within the first was inexcusable. 

We have occupied ourselves chiefly with censure; but 
there are cases in which to be severe is to be not only kind 
but encomiastic. This is one of them. Few novels that 
deserve censure are worth the trouble of disapproval. In 
Punchinello there is the raw material of respectable litera- 
ture. We trust that the finished article may ultimately 
emerge. 

And yet, so adroit is the mere writing, we should not be 
surprised to hear that Punchinello is the work of some 
practised hand that yearned for a new sensation from its 
press cuttings. 


Jaspar Tristram: a Story. By A. W. Clarke. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tus, which is one of the most unpleasant books we have 
read for a long time, has the countervailing quality of 
cleverness. And those who dislike such work, we 
advertise at once of the fact that it is a study of a tem- 
perament. Jaspar is a born pariah. He is precocious ; 
he is already a watcher of his own spiritual processes at 
an age when the male of man has, as a rule, hardly 
become conscious of his mot. He is a worshipper of ideals, 
as a saint may be; but he clothes them in flesh and blood, 
and supposes himself to discern them incarnate in his com- 
monplace comrades. But there is that in him which severs 
him perpetually from the object of his affections: a shyness, 
a self-love, unhappily masked beneath a misplaced tactless 
humility. He is clever, he is good-looking, he is capable 
enough in the playing-fields; yet though he thirsts for 
affection, and is ready to give himself away time after time 
to win it, he is always solitary, or, at best, the centre of 
a second-rate throng who—even they—look upon him 
rather as a wonder than as a hero or a friend. That is 
nothing to him; he would refrain altogether from com- 
petition rather than expose himself to the ignominy of a 
good second. And he reconciles himself but too quickly 
to failure, for he scents the worthlessness of the prize even 
as it comes within his reach. He must take refuge in his 
dreams against the sickening jar of actuality—even of 
actual success. From the sheltering roof of his guardian 
—a vulgar, greedy parson—he passes to the atmosphere 
of a large private school ; and there first he meets Els, 
who becomes at once his idol and his curse. Together 
they go later to a public school, and together out into the 
world. Els, from being the pet of boys and masters, 
develops into the carpet-knight of society chivalry. Jaspar, 
the wretched egoist, in his pursuit of Nita, is no more 
fortunate than in his schooldays he had been in his efforts 
to win the affection of her brother. 


‘What an awful crowd!” he said, ‘ how hot it is! 
Are you going anywhere ?” 

And as he uttered these commonplaces his clear-cut 
tones appeared to him to have acquired a power of stabbing 
quite independent of what he meant, while his eyes were 
ablaze with scorn. He could never remember what more 
either he or she had said till at last he had heard her ask- 
ing: ‘‘ What’s that you’ve got ?”’ as she pointed to a hand- 
kerchief he held in his hand. 

‘*Oh, that?” he cried, and looked at it; ‘‘I found it 
the other day when I was turning over some old drawers. 
I rather think it’s what they call a gage d’amour, but I’ve 
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forgotten whose it was. You don’t happen to know by 
any chance ?”’ and he held it out. 

** Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ why ——,” and stopped. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon?” he said with elaborate polite- 
ness. ‘‘ What did you say?” 

But she answered never a word. For a moment he 
hesitated, and then with a gesture of sudden fury tore it n 
two ; the sound of the tear seemed to him to symbolise the 
breaking of his heart; and, turning, he disappeared in the 
crowd. 


The story has but little incident to enliven it; there are in 
it many faults of taste; but there is no room for doubt 
that essentially it is true. It seems to be one of those 
books of which every man’s life affords him the material 
for one. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


By G. M. Georer. 


A story of Welsh Congregational life. The heroine 
becomes, by the death of her father, Squire Llewellyn, the 
patron of the living; and her conscience and intelligence 
lead her to set aside the choice which her father had 
practically made. This act of courage and its results are 
the staple of the story. (Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 


Tue PatTRONEss. 


Tne Rose or JUDAH. By Gerorce GRIFFITHS 


This story deals with the love of Belshazzar for a Jewish 
girl, Miriam, the peerless daughter of Misael and Judith. 
In the first chapter Belshazzar is consulting Daniel about 
his love for the girl, whom he has seen bathing. The 
rivalry of Miriam’s lover, Arax, captain of the Queen’s 
Guard, and other incidents founded on the Bible narrative, 
bring the story forward to its climax—‘‘ Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin,” and the sack of Babylon by the Persians. 
(Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


For a Gop DisHonovuReED. Anon. 


Dedicated to the “‘dear and deathless memory of a 
just man.” Justice is the virtue which the story seeks to 
exalt, but it does this at the expense of probabilities, 
seeing that the heroine forces her way into the House of 
Lords and, hypnotising their lordships by her eloquence, 
takes her seat as a peeress by no one’s leave. (John 
Long. 6s.) 


Tue ArcHDEAcon’s DAUGHTER, AND OTHER SrTorIzs. 
By G. A. Muscrave. 


The story which gives its title to the book is amusing, 
with its cautious archdeacon, and his go-ahead daughters 
who have been to Paris to learn French and have come back 
unable to speak English. Says the Archdeacon, reading 
a letter: “ How Colonel Anson, a man of good family, 
can write and say that if ‘Ahmen” is substituted for 
‘Amen,’ he will, as a matter of principle, withdraw all his 
subscriptions! I myself was brought up to say ‘ Amen,’ 
but, without being a Ritualist, I like to go with the times.” 
(Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 








Dip I keep a seraglio, as Dr. Johnson contemplated 
doing (a seraglio of the fancy), it would contain 


Elizabeth Bennet, 
Marianne Dashwood, 
Anne Elliot, 
out of Miss Austen’s lot. 
Mr. Andrew Lang in “‘ Longman’s Magazine.” 
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Girls’ Novels in France and 


England. 


EnGLanp invented the modern novel for girls. During the 
Second Empire the Parisians began to learn English, and 
the English novel for girls was used as a school text-book. 
It achieved popularity—a popularity which it has retained, 
for it still forms the staple of French girls’ reading. 
Imitation was inevitable, and the selfelpistas of Italy 
are not more indubitably of Anglo-Saxon derivation than 
that school of French writers which acknowledges Mme. 
Craven as its head and the Récit d’une Seur as its chief 

‘work. The net result of the whole movement, now some 
sixty years old, is widespread unhappiness for a nation of 
jeunes filles who have been mischievousiy taught by its 
agency to regard future husbands as lovers instead of as 
the mere “embodiment of marriage and the family.” 
Such, stated afresh, is the conclusion of Mme. Yetta 
Blaze de Bury, who, under the title ‘Girls’ Novels in 
France,” contributes to the North American Review a 
literary essay in the style of Anatole France, at once acute, 
witty, cynical, and graciously malign. 

Mme. de Bury is unmerciful towards the author of 
the Récit d’une Seur, that blameless volume of which the 
fortieth edition is now on sale. We cannot but rejoice at 
her courageous and uncompromising attitude. With our 
English ideas, we might forgive Mme. Craven for 
having rendered two generations of French girls miserable 
by means of a romantic inoculation, but we could not 
excuse her monstrous snobbishness (Mme. de Bury with 
exquisite tact refers to her “vigorous tones of the 
spirit of caste”), nor her fanatical religiosity. In certain 
ways Mme. Craven surpassed the worst excesses of her 
English examplars. We are reminded by Mme. de Bury 
of the Marchioness de Livernois, who said that “a gentle- 
man cannot fall lower than in becoming a manufacturer,” 
and of the young Marquis, who broke off his engagement 
with a beautiful English girl because the child made fun 
of a priest on Good Friday. Who will dissent from the 
verdict that ‘‘ such books as these are written for a special 
public, a public composed of fossils, a public which since 
1830 has given up everything excepting the admiration of 
its own obstinacy?” Even the Sunday-school which cast 
out Kipling might agree that the religion inculcated by 
such literature “‘is not the religion of the Gospel, but of a 
coterie ; and the representation of human duty is just as 
false in these books, where honour and honesty turn their 
backs upon each other.” It is with a gaiety only half 
hidden that our critic adds: ‘‘The duchesses in France 
for whom Mme. Craven wrote have for a long time now 
come chiefly from the manufacturing classes.” 

After Mme. Craven comes Mme. Gréville, the apostle of 
the ‘‘ Sainte Bourgeoisie,” with a snobbishness even more 
outrageous, in that it works in both directions, both 
upwards and downwards, not only against the proletariat, 
but against Mme. Craven’s duchesses themselves. Mme. 
de Bury seems scarcely to catch the irony of this situation. 
But, in truth, she does not expend many words upon the 
author of Le Fiancé de Sylvie, who is little more than a 
link between Mme. Craven and those more modern and 
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infinitely more excellent writers, Mme. Caro and Mme. 
Th. Bentzon, both of whom, if we mistake not, have, like 
Mme. Craven, been translated into English. 

Mme. de Bury is generous in praise of Mmes. Caro and 
Bentzon. And she is right. The former’s Roman de Jeune 
Fille is probably, judged as literature, the best and 
strongest “‘story for girls” ever written ; and judged as a 
moral influence, it must also take high rank. As for 
Mme. Bentzon, it may be said that she has won the 
admiration of girls, and of critics like Mr. Andrew Lang. 
She is, in a word, an artist, though with perhaps less 
sheer imaginative strength than Mme. Caro. Not all her 
books, however, would commend themselves to the British 
matron. Tony, for instance, is what the British matron, 
if she expressed herself in French, would probably call 
shoking. To prove the charge we need only say that the 
heroine’s father—her mother is dead—makes a mistress of 
one of his servants, and that the heroine lives on terms of 
familiarity with the fruit of this irregular union—Master 
Tony. Such a plot for such a book would be impossible 
in England. Yet are we not given to understand that the 
art of keepipg young girls innocent reaches its highest 
perfection in France? If there are many girls’ novels 
containing situations similar to that in Zony, the existence 
of Marcel Prévost’s Demi-Vierges may conceivably be 
explained by the very fact! 

With Mme. de Bury’s final paragraph upon the 
ideal characteristics of the novel written for French girls 
we concur. She says: 

In our opinion, the true “‘ girls’ novel” is the one that 
accentuates the ré/e of personal responsibility instead of 
diminishing it, the novel, in fine, such as it is conceived 
by Mme. Caro and Mme. Bentzon, the novel which 
enables girls to see clearly into their own hearts. The 
taste for the things of the soul, the preference the French-- 
woman has for seeking to know what is going on in the 
heart, is peculiarly manifest in the child, who among us 
will be much more interested in Cinderella’s thoughts and 
feelings than in the splendour of the godmother’s coach. 

A sense of personal responsibility is exactly what the 
“young person ” lacks, especially in France, where nothing 
but marriage gives to a woman the licence to think for 
herself. Therefore, if the young person’s novels are to be 
didactic, let them be didactic in fostering this sense. Here 
springs up a larger question: Should the young person’s 
novels be didactic? Why must the young person, any 
more than the emancipated wife, be compelled to eat 
bread with her cake? Why should she learn out of 
school hours? Why, in her special case, should fiction 
be strained beyond the simple sincere presentation of life, 
or part of life? We fancy that Mme. de Bury, had 
she chosen to touch these points with precision, would 
have declared against any sort of overt or covert didacticism ; 
her phrase, ‘‘accentuate the rdle,” might mean anything 
or nothing. But, the fact is, Mme. de Bury is not 
disposed to take the girls’ novels of France, even the best, 
too seriously. Her concern for them is strictly that of the 
disinterested observer, as would be expected from a lady 


who is not afraid to satisfy a more jaded taste. Nearly 
at the beginning of her article she inquires: ‘ What 
necessity is there for a girl to read novels?” We should 


reply, “In France, none.” In France, where girls not 
only act but think at the word of parental command, it 
would certainly be simpler to forbid all girls’ novels by 
general social edict. No revolution would follow. 

But in England, where the girl is a force, and in 
America, where the girl is paramount, the question of 
girls’ novels has, or should have, an authentic importance. 
It would richly repay consideration, and, like most ques- 
tions which would richly repay consideration, it is neglected 
by sociologists. If Mme. de Bury had written, for in- 


stance, on ‘Girls’ Novels in America,” she would - have 


performed a service instead of merely producing a diver- 
sion. Who, except American girls, knows anything exact 
of girls’ novels in America—one of the great influences 
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everlastingly at work in the formation of the national 
character? Probably, since in the republic of letters the 
United States form a suburb of London, the girls’ novels 
of America are much like the girls’ novels of England. If 
so, we take them to be sufficiently feeble. The immediate 
future of the girls’ novel in Engiand is not more rosy than 
its immediate past. We still have Charlotte M. Yonge; 
but Miss Yonge is no longer producing things like the 
Heir of Redclyffe, a work which remains, despite faults and 
limitations, a powerful book, standing in England as 
Roman de Jeune Fille in France. There is no girls’ author 
of to-day with half the prestige which Miss Yonge enjoyed 
in the seventies. The single recent recruit of promise is 
Mrs. Tynan Hinkson, whose fiction for girls has delicacy, 
unusual breadth, unusual wit, and a real literary flavour. 
Of the ‘practised hands,” Mrs. L. T. Meade has dis- 
covered that she can write sensational tales for the man in 
the street as well as anyone in the three kingdoms, and 
naturally she does little else. Mrs. Molesworth usually 
caters for the quite small girl. Miss Rosa N. Carey, Miss 
Evelyn Everett-Green, Miss Hesba Stretton—these ladies 
do not excite us by leaving the trodden ways. . 

Turn to the periodicals which devote themselves to girls, 
and there is perceptible no brilliant light in the east. The 
most expensive and luxurious of all, Zhe Girls’ Realm— 
may we say that it appeals to the English equivalent of 
Mme. Craven’s duchesses ?—has in its current number 
an instalment of a serial by Miss Carey. In quoting the 
following passage from it we should like to ask whether 
‘‘ the vigorous tones of the spirit of caste ’’ were ever more 
implacably struck by Mme. Craven herself : 

Twis question had been asked several years before, but as 
she grew older Bonnie had not interested herself in her 
mother’s fate. Somehow she had taken it for granted that 
her father had married beneath him, and that her mother 
was not a lady; and having a proud spirit she was quite 
willing to ignore the existence of a humbly born, unedu- 
cated parent. 

At the other end of the scale is Zhe Girls’ Friend, with 
twelve pages for a halfpenny, ‘three grand, long serial 
tales,” and probably a tremendous circulation. Here is an 
extract from a summary of the principal serial, the author 
being Miss Mabel St. John: 


Maurice Ainslie, really the Earl of Rothdale, and his 
friend John Beaumont are touring the country in the dis- 
guise of artists. The former rescues a young lady who has 
slipped into the river. Her beauty and charm of manner 
at once impress the mind of the young earl. 

The two friends visit a local theatre, and, to Maurice’s 
astonishment, the young lady of his adventure appears on 
the stage. Her professional name is Claire Alaine. 

Beaumont taunts Maurice about losing his heart over an 
actress, and the latter promptly knocks his friend down. 

Maurice proposes to Claire, and is accepted. Beaumont 
does not relish the news, and, with a sinister purpose in 
view, drugs Maurice’s coffee. He then meets Claire, and 
endeavours to persuade her to forget his friend. She 
promises, 

If any English renascence of literature for girls were to 
occur, a searching and unprejudiced investigation of their 
literary tastes ought, if this world were Utopia, to precede 
it. Very little is actually known of girls’ real tastes, even 
by their mothers. We are apt to assume that they are what 
we think they ought to be—an absurd and perilous assump- 
tion. We may be sure that whatever the literary taste of 
the average girl is, it is not catholic. In this connexion 
there never was a wilder theory than that which says: 
“Turn the average healthy girl into a good library and she 
will instinctively choose what is good for her.” She will 
do nothing of the kind, for girls are human beings, though 
we use every effort to conceal the fact from them and from 
ourselves. It is doubtful, too, whether the average girl 
veritably prefers a love story to any other sort of story. 
It may be so in France—Mme. de Bury says it is—but 
there is no question that many English girls prefer boys’ 
books to girls’ books. 
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Their Golden Wedding. 
From the French of Edouard Rod. 


Tuey had settled, five or six years ago, at the iop o 
Lafontaine-street, at Auteuil, coming heaven knows irom 
where. They were called ‘“‘ Walter ”’—one of those cosmo- 
politan names that betray no origin; and their strange 
appearance afforded the peaceful suburb talk, where 
gossip is rife as in a provincial town. Many a day, at 
eleven o’clock and at five, M. Walter might be seen going 
out for his constitutional, very erect, his step light in spite 
of his seventy-five years, his face of the artificial freshness 
of a preserved apple, tightly buttoned in a correct double- 
breasted coat, with a foreign order in his buttonhole. 
On rainy days he shortened his walk, entered a café, 
looked over the papers, and exchanged a few words with 
the customers. His voice was brief, with a certain accent 
as discreet as his name, in which there were slight guttural 
sounds that might be German, diphthongs that might be 
English, and aspirations that perhaps came from the 
Russian. ‘ Where on earth does he hail from?” the 
people asked behind his back, and speculation went apace ; 
he may perhaps be a German who is hiding his nationality, 
or an Englishman who does not mention it because “ it is 
nobody else’s affair”; or even a Russian, who plays at 
mystery for the love of mystery. 

As for Mme. Walter, she only went out on messages, 
and never forgot herself so far as to gossip with the sh«p- 
keepers. A few years younger than her husband, she 
was more broken-down: white-haired, mvddy-skinned ; 
she had the bent figure, the faded eyes, and in her 
bearing, in her walk, all about her, that indefinable 
something of suffering that those who have grown old in 
pain possess. Her sole domestic assistance was a char- 
woman called Marianne, the wife of a workman upholsterer, 
who came in the morning and left at noon, at the moment 
M. Walker returned from his constitutional to lunch. 
Marianne only cleaned the rooms and did the rough work. 
Mme. Walter herself did the cooking—middle-class cook- 
ing, well prepared, which comprised a few outlandish 
dishes: Milanese ‘‘risottos’’ with fowl’s liver, cock-combs 
and white truffles, curry, skewered bits of mutton such as 
are eaten at Constantinople under the name of “chops,” 
fried anchovies, and white cheese called “sphinx” in 
Sicily—in short, cosmopolitan dishes which as little as the 
rest betrayed the origin of the married pair. Of their 
life Marianne saw nothing. Once, returning by chance, 
she heard the irritated voice of M. Walter thundering in 
the dining-room. Two or three days later, again return- 
ing, under some pretext or other, again she heard the scold- 
ing voice. ButasMme. Walter gave her to understand that 
if she ever entered the flat except at the settled hours she 
would be sent away, she repressed her curiosity. From 
the little she saw, however, she concluded that M. Walter 
was greedy and exacting, and that his wife condemned 
herself to solitude with him to hide their quarrels from 
strangers. So she was much astonished when one day 
Mme. Walter said to her: 

“Could you stay all day to-morrow, Marianne? I have 
a special dinner to prepare, sc I need you.” 

Marianne knew that her questions generally were left 
without response, yet she ventured to ask in a burst of 
curiosity : 

‘* Madame expects guests ?”’ 

Instead of crushing her with a glance, Mme. Walter 
explained : 

“No, but we celebrate our golden wedding, and we are 
treating ourselves to a little feast. On this occasion I 
wish to dine without getting up from table, you under- 
stand ?” 

Marianne understood; her peasant quickness, that 
instinctively unravelled the complicated problems of a 
neighbour’s conduct, told her at once that there was a 
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mystery here, and that this golden wedding would be 
original. 

The idea of the golden wedding came, of course, from 
M. Walter. One day, after some disagreeable remarks 
about a dish that he did not find sufficiently spiced, he 
said to his wife : 

“By the way, you know it will soon be the 14th of 
October.” 

For a long time she had ceased to celebrate any anni- 
versary, and even the great feasts of Easter, Christmas, 
and the New Year hardly broke the monotony of her 
days. 

z Well?” she said, without understanding. 

“What! Well? The date says nothing to you? Ah, 
how I recognise you in that—as little heart as head. The 
14th October is the anniversary of our wedding—the 
fiftieth, my dear; our golden wedding. Why, we must, 
of course, celebrate it, eh? A nice little dinner, you 
can cook one on your good days, with a bottle of cham- 
pagne at dessert. Ah, you'll see, that'll freshen us up a 
bit.” 

A nice little dinner, with champagne at dessert—that 
was all M. Walter saw in the date. It suggested gluttony 
to him—no more. As he never troubled about his wife, 
he did not remark that she paled and ate nothing more. 
And tranquilly he awaited “‘ the great day.” 

But she, Mme. Walter, was upset. Fifty years! God! 
was it possible? For fifty years, half a century, the 
length of two generations, she had dragged out this sad 
sacrifice of her life; for fifty years during which she had 
aged, waiting ever for the ray of happiness or of 
affection that never burst forth; for fifty years ideas of 
revolt had secretly taken germ and then died in the depths 
of her being. Fifty years ago, young, fair, pretty, with 
mind alert and open heart, she had placed her hand in that 
man’s hand. That was far away, no matter where, in a 
southern country, on a day of sunshine, a day of warmth, 
amid the smiles of nature in bloom, with song and 
laughter and gaiety and dance. He was young. She 
loved him, she believed in him ; before them a bright and 
easy future unrolled its blue horizons. Alas! deception 
came the very day after the wedding, when in the heart 
of the man she had adorned with every delicacy of feeling 
she found nothing but a monstrous egoism. From day to 
day, from month to month, from year to year, his selfish- 
ness threw its shadows across her life. He dragged her 
off from one end of the world to the other. In what 
should have been common sorrows he did not share, so 
clever was he in casting from his path every obstacle to 
his well-being ; and, nevertheless, in spite of the anguish 
that prolongs the hours of every day, in spite of tears slow 
to fall, time had moved on—moved that life, now practi- 
cally ended, concealed nothing in the remnant of life that 
remained. She had now no other hopes than those of the 
mysterious Beyond! Even those supreme hopes the selfish- 
ness of the man had destroyed like the rest. Had he not 
dulled her faith with the very same raillery with which he 
had scoffed at her young girl’s dreams ; and now, indifferent 
to the regrets of the past as to the menaces of the future, 
he asked for a good dinner, with champagne at dessert. 
Ah! that dinner! If it might be a vengeance! If the 
poor woman could only serve up all her bitterness, all the 
poison absorbed drop by drop! If it might be the last of 
their life together! If only she had the courage to realise 
at last the project so often sketched, to shake off her 
chain, and go away, and leave him alone, and live her 
remaining days far away from him! 

M. Walter was in a good humour all the day of his 
golden wedding while waiting for the little dinner as 
his wife knew how to cook it. To tell the tiuth, 
his good humour was worse than the other; it showed 
itself in jokes of quite a special taste, bitter, bilious, 
which he accentuated with the little rasping laugh 
of a rattle which seemed to her like exact expression of 
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his soul. Three or four times in the course of the day he 
said to his wife, in the same tone, in words he believed to 
be witty and veiled, that he never much liked her, that she 
was only fit to mind the house, and other such pretty 
ag which lashed more than gross insults. Following 

er habit, she made no other reply than a broken-hearted 
glance, the dolorous reproach of which he had never under- 
stood ; and the hours passed on. 

When the old Empire clock, which had accompanied 
them everywhere throughout their wanderings, was on 
the stroke of six, M. Walter, who came back from his 
constitutional with the regularity of a palate hostile 
to burnt sauce, opened the door of the dining-room. 
The table was not laid. 

At the aspect of the empty chamber that threatened 
a long delay, M. Walter at once went into a rage. 
Agitated, red with anger, he rushed into the kitchen, where 
he found Marianne alone. 

‘* And Madame ?”’ 

** Madame is out.” 

“How? Out! Where? What did she say?” 

‘‘Madame said that to-day dinner would be at seven 
o’clock.” 

‘Seven o’clock! An hour to wait! And out? Why?” 

The hour was long. M. Walter had never felt a keener 
vexation. He walked up and down and round about his 
study, pondering the unsolvable enigma that held posses- 
sion of his mind. Why had his wife gone out on that 
very day. Why had she changed the hour of dinner? The 
enigma increased, became more aggravating, till at length 
he, the least imaginative of men, ended by imagining 
the wildest solutions. Had his wife suddenly gone mad ? 
When the clock struck seven, and she did not appear, 
he felt his study too narrow, and strode through all the 
rooms of the flat, opening and shutting doors, counting his 
steps to divert his attention; he finished by returning 
to the kitchen. Marianne took care not to tell him any- 
thing. She glanced slyly at him, with a mocking air, 
which fortunately escaped him. He questioned her. 

“Well, she is not hurrying?” 

*‘Ah! I forgot to tell Monsieur. . . . Madame told me 
to tell Monsieur that he was not to be uneasy if Madame 
were a little late. . . .” 

A little late! An hour and twenty minutes beyond the 
ordinary hour! And the dinner, the festive dinner, the 
dinner of this golden wedding, confided to a charwoman 
whose cooking he knew nothing about! He asked 
angrily : 

‘* What is there for dinner? ” 

And Marianne, always sly: 

‘‘Madame told me to say nothing to Monsieur, because 
there were surprises.” 

Surprises! The word was a ray of light. No doubt 
his wife had gone out to look for something exquisite for 
him, something rare, coming from afar, perhaps by an 
afternoon train, and not to be had earlier. . . . Good 
woman, all the same! And his anger melted in a vague 
affection that sharpened his large appetite. 


A step on the stairs, the door opens, Mme. Walter is 
there, a little pale, out of breath after the four flights. . . . 
Her hands are empty; there is no surprise. 

** Ah, there you are at last! It is nearly eight. What 
does it mean?” 

“Nothing. I preferred to dine late to-day. You may 
serve dinner, Marianne.” 

Having assumed his grandest air of despot in a fury, 
the unaccustomed calm of the reply disconcerted him. 
They sat down to table in silence. Marianne brouglit in 
the steaming soup. 

‘*Pumpkin soup! 


Pumpkin! 
detest it.” 


And you know that I 
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“T like it, and it is more than thirty years since I have 
eaten any.” It was said in a measured, reflected tone 
that admitted of no reply. M. Walter, stunned, remained 
with mouth open, vient a word to say, while his wife 
ate slowly, with an effort, a few spoonfuls. . . . 

“‘ Here is the fish.” 

“ Ah! are you making funof me? A pike! and Dutch 
sauce! As if you did not know that I only like sea- 
fish.” 

“‘ And I only like fresh-water fish.”” And yet she did 
not touch the portion she had given herself. With a 
vague glance she stared into the void, into the great void 
behind her, into the void that had engulfed her youth, 
her beauty, her mind, her love and her strength, into the 
void of those fifty years of slavery that made all her life. 
Her heart was full of hate, and when her glance fell upon 
her husband astounded, humiliated, frightened with a 
vague fear, she enjoyed his childish annoyance, whieh 
was her sole revolt and all her vengeance. 

“Tt is gay, the golden wedding,” said Marianne to 
herself, bringing in the jugged hare. M. Walter looked 
and shouted : 

‘* But it is hare! 
detest.” 

“ And everything I like.” 

‘*One would say you had done it on purpose.” 

“You perceive it at last? Yes, I have done it on 
purpose.” He was standing now, his face congested, his 
tist lifted, while she repeated in her dead voice: 

‘** Yes, I did it on purpose.” 

And this revolt, this tranquillity, seemed to him so 
colossal that he sat down again. 

‘Look here,” he said, “ explain it. I don’t understand. 
Have you gone mad? Do you know what you are saying? 
[sn’t it my golden wedding ?” 

‘*Mine also, alas! I have not gone mad, there! And 
if you want to know what I was thinking of, I will tell 
you... . For fifty years I have had to submit to all 
your whims ; you have imposed your will upon me in all 
things, without ever supposing that I had an idea of my 
own. For fifty years I have been your slave. I wanted you 
to be mine—for an hour, only for an hour, and in only the 
smallest matters of life. After to-night you will resume 
your liberty, and I will take up my chain again. I would 
have liked to throw it off altogether, to go away and leave 
you alone, but I could not. Iam too old; I should be 
afraid ; you understand now ?” 

She trembled in every limb. Her eyes already im- 
plored pardon for her audacity. While she was speak- 
ing M. Walter’s face brightened again. It was only 
that! A crisis that would not recur; even now, he had 
the intuition that it had passed, that he could fly out, 
scold, shout, and that his wife would ask his pardon. 
For the first time in his life, because, no doubt, of the 
strain upon his nerves, shaken by vague fears, he was 
generous ; he smiled almost amiably, and murmured : 

“Women will be women to the end! ” 

A few tears rolled from Mme. Walter’s lids upon her 
empty plate. She wiped her eyes, and asked timidly : 

“Shall I ring for the rest? There is something that 
won’t displease you—a duck pateé.” 

M. Walter’s glance became quite jovial : 

“From Amiens?” And on an affirmativesign. ‘ You 
had taken away my appetite, but it will return, I hope. 
And the champagne, did you forget it?” 

‘No, it is here iced.” 

The old fellow’s face positively beamed : 

“Iced!” he cried joyously. ‘Ah, this time I recognise 
you! I’m notangry. I forgive you.” 


You have selected everything I 
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Things Seen. 
The Intruder, 


Lire to Prince meant sticks. The game was simple. 
You threw a stick a few yards, Prince recovered it, 
brought it to your feet, and, after a solemn pantomime 
suggesting that he would never again part with it, 
the stick was dropped and you were expected to throw 
it again. The village where Prince lived was an ideal 
village for the playing at sticks. The road was white 
and dusty, with here and there oases of cool cobble 
stones on which a dog could rest his nose; and there was 
hardly any traffic. Facing one side of the road was 
a seat, and behind the seat the churchyard wall. As the 
village stood on a hill, travellers and idlers often sat 
awhile un the seat. That was Prince’s opportunity: that 
was why this village was so good a place for playing sticks, 
why Prince liked living there. For if, when you have 
reached the top of a hill and are comfortably seated, 
a great shaggy colley dog drops. a piece of stick at your 
feet, and lies down just behind it, with front paws tucked 
in under his chest, asking you, begging you to throw the 
stick—could you resist the appeal? Well, I had been 
playing sticks with Prince intermittently through a Sunday 
afternoon. When the bell calling to evening service ceased 
I threw the stick for the last time, entered the little church, 
and found a seat near the door. The service progressed 
slowly: the vicar had lived forty years in the village: 
he was old, short-sighted, but benign: no gabbler: a 
lover of his calling: a stickler for punctilious propriety 
in the observance of the rubric. The first hymn (We 
Love Thy House, O Lord) had begun; the vicar, his 
gentle eyes peering into the hymn-book, had given 
himself up to the influence of the hour, when I heard 
a slight scuffling in the porch beyond the open door of the 
church. I glanced over my shoulder to see Prince pick 
a piece of stick from the ground. He paused a moment, 
as if selecting a playmate among the congregation. 
Then he advanced solemnly up the aisle. He ascended 
the chancel steps—slowly, seriously—halted in front 
of the old vicar, settled himself, tucked his front paws 
beneath him, dropped a piece of wet stick on the ground— 
and waited. 


The Newspaper. 


Tux tale had been easy to read, even had I not gathered, 
from her words with her father, who had stood at the 
window to see the last of her, that she was on her way 
to London, to study music. Her blue serge frock was 
short at the sleeves, and old; and there was the violin on 
the rack, and the gallant effort not to cry before strangers. 

And indeed she held her tears, but with a treacherous 
endurance; so she set her face to the window (being 
seated in a corner), and the disorder of her hair hid at 
least her eyes. She was no more than fifteen, and 
beautiful. All of us that saw her had one hope: that 
she would not break down. We were nine men, of all 
ages, all Scots but myself, and all strangers. 

The silence, all but unendurable—for the tears were 
soon discovered, though unfallen—was altogether too much 
for my neighbour, a young and very pink commercial. 
He drew a prodigious breath, and rolled a determined 
eye. So—it was our salvation—he espied, on the rack 
above him, a paper: hesitated, rose, and seized it. Then 
came a very pretty piece of acting. He glanced it over 
(without, as events proved, seeing it), grunted, and 
muttered, quite audibly: ‘“‘ Eh, I have seen it a’ready!” 
Then he leaned suddenly forward to the girl, who shrank 
back, at the limit of her self-control. ‘‘ Will ye like to 
see the paper?” he said, very civilly and gently. 
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I envied him her sudden look of comprehension. She 
took the sheet in silence, and shook it out in front of her ; 
— back into her corner, so that she was cut off 

rom the carriage securely as by a screen. Who knows 
how we breathed, and envied the hero of our rescue ! 

And then there sounded, loud above our talk—for 
we were suddenly speaking of this and that: golf, and 


seals, and ministers—the splash of a tear on paper. Five | 


of us involuntarily looked towards the girl. Nothing of 
her was visible above her waist but her finger-tips. But 
what we did see, with tragic distinctness, was the heavy 
headline of the paper. It was—what do you think ?— 
the Financia! Times. 








A Library for Children. 


In quoting last week a “ first prize list” of the twenty- 
five best books for children, we suggested that the list 
could be improved upon; and We invited any of our 
readers to frame lists of the ¢welve most suitable books for 
a children’s library. 

Our remarks have brought us several letters. Two of 
these convey such useful information, and are so evidently 
the outcome of observation and parental thought, that we 
give them in extenso, although, as will be seen, the first 
gaily throws over our idea of ‘‘ twelve best books.” 


Mrs. E. J. L. Atkinson, of Penarth, writes : 

“It is too hard a task to attempt a list of only twelve 
books suitable for children under twelve years of age. 
There is that dreadful period between three and five, 
where the mother has to read the same tale over a dozen 
times a day! 

I am sending you a list of books which my twin girls, 
who are now 114 years, have read—and love. When 
they first began to Se paper books—and not linen or 
glazed calico, home-made ones—my husband and I tried 
to teach them to love and care for books: so we only 
allowed one book at a time to lie on the shelf in the 
nursery ; the others were carefully locked by, not to hurt 
their ‘faces’ (covers), their ‘bones’ (edges and back), or 
their ‘ insides ’ (leaves). 

The children got to look upon books as things that 
could feel; and although the very earliest of their books 
have suffered in a measure, and have been patched and 
gummed, yet they are presentable, and are in their library 
in the schoolroom. 

My husband makes a rule of buying good editions, well 
illustrated ; and we never allow them to be lent to other 
children out of the house. Any little friend, however, is 
welcome to read them here. 


TureE YEARS To Four YEars. 


The Owl and the Pussy Cat. Lear. 
The Duck and the Kangaroo. Lear. 
Jack the Giant Killer and other Stories. 
Little Red Riding Hood and other Stories. 
(The last two should be simply told, and may be based 
on the tales in the Blue Fairy Book.) 


Four Years to Five YEars. 


Nonsense Songs and Stories. Lear. 
English Fairy Tales. Jacob. 
Young England’s Nursery Tales. Warne & Co. 
Fairyland. Tom Hood. Warne & Co. 
Lady Goodchild’s Fairy Ring. 
Five Years to Six YEars. 
Blue Fairy Book. Lang. 
Red Fairy Book. Lang. 
Any-How Stories. Mrs. Kingdon Clifford. 
Eight Tales of Fairyland. Poirez. Leadenhall Press, 
The Rose and the Ring. Thackeray. 
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Srx Years to Seven YEars. 


Terra Cotta Plays. Prevost. 

Der Ball der Thiere. 

Straw welpeter. 

Kinder- und Haus-Miirchen. Briider Grimm. 

(The last three were read over and over again until they 
knew them by heart.) 

A China Cup. 
Story of a Puppet. 
Stories from Fairyland. 

(These three in Fisher Unwin’s ‘Children’s Library.’) 

Mrs. Craig’s Fairy Tales. 

(In this book they — out a wrongly translated word 
from the German, and came to me laughing merrily about 
it. ‘Geislein’ translated ‘ goslings,’ instead of ‘little goats,’ 
or kids.) 

Seven Years To Eionr Years. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
Church’s Story of the Odyssey. 
Church’s Story of the Iliad. 
The Heroes. Kingsley. 
Jackdaw of Rheims. Ingoldsby. Printed by Raphael 
Tuck & Sons. 
Parables from Nature. Mrs. Gaskell. 


Erent Years to Nive Years. 
Jungle Books, 1 and 2. 
Goblin Market. Christina Rossetti. 
Sing-Song. Christina Rossetti. 
Vicar of Wakefield. Illustrated by H. Thomson. 
Struwwelpeter. 
Harold, Last of the Saxons. 
Sprechende Thiere. 
Die verkehrte Welt. 


Nine Years to Ten YEAars, 


Jackanapes. Mrs. Ewing. 

History of England. Dickens. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Anning Bell. 

The Lady of the Lake. 

Quentin Durward. 

Anne of Geierstein. 

Water Babies. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Ivanhoe. 

The Abbott. 

As You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice. 

The Tempest. 


Ten Years to ELktven anp A Harr YEars. 


(Their Present Age.) 
Silas Marner. 
Hereward the Wake. 
King Robert of Paris. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dombey & Son. 
Barnaby Rudge. 
Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Our Village. LIllustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Cranford. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Bab Ballads. 
Treasure Island. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The Forsaken Merman. 
Daddy Darwin’s Dove-cot. 

All these books they still have and cherish. In many 
cases they can quote pages. They have picked up read- 
ing, both English and German, by watching and looking as 
I read to them. They have learned German side by side 
with English, having a German nurse. 

They will not listen to ‘Westward Ho!’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
and ‘The Days of Bruce.’ They say, ‘ It fidgets us!’ ” 


Illustrated by Robert 
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The other reply which we wish to quote this week is 
sent to us by Mrs. H. A. D. Seymour, who writes from her 
husband’s official residence at the Royal Mint. Mrs. 
Seymour gives the following list of twelve books suitable 
for children : 

Struwwelpeter. 

Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. 
Uncle Remus. ; 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

The Water Babies. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Holiday House. 

Masterman Ready. 

Talisman. 

Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Longfellow’s Poems—particularly “‘ Hiawatha.” 

Mrs. Seymour explains that the above list has been 
compiled by her from experience gained from the tastes of 
her own six children. Mrs. Seymour adds: ‘‘No doubt 
every family would make out different lists, and some of 
the above books are only suitable for reading out loud. 
Uncle Remus was most popular when read by anyone who 
could grapple with the spelling, but no child under 
twelve would be able to do this for himself. Hiawatha 
might not be generally popular, but was so in a most 
marked degree with a boy of about seven, when read 
aloud. Many children under twelve delight in Shake- 
speare and Scott, but except Julius Cesar in the one case 
and the Zulisman in the other they are more suitable for 
older children.” 


Essays in Enthusiastic Journalism. 
I.—The ‘ Lark.” 


“Tr is not likely that you will forget an April morning 
in the studio, here on the Barbary coast, when we 
demolished Decadence and picked Hope out of the dust- 
heap, and, with a fine enthusiasm, took her to lunch with 
us at the Restaurant aux Gourmets; nor how there the Zark 
was named, in a baptism of vin ordinare; and while we, as 
sponsors, kindled and flamed, the ouvrier of the Quarter 
fed stolidly at the next table, little guessing, as he has not 
yet learned, the splendour of the moment-! ” 

So wrote Mr. Bruce Porter, my intellectual mentor, 
when the Zark died. Ah, no! I shall not forget that day. 
The California spring was at its green high tide, and our 
hare-brained youth was in the heyday of its enthusiasm. 
I had found my people, and when a man has once learned 
the grand hailing sign of his clan he comes to himself and 
begins to live. 

It was in San Francisco that we, as les jeunes, put forth 
our first venture. San Francisco, the city of miracles! 
Whose voice is the babbling clatter of ten thousand pulley 
wheels slapped by the cables where the rope slackens in 
the valleys of the little streets between the hills, whose 
mantle is the sea fog that packs in through the Golden 
Gate, and piles over the coast range, tumbling upon the 
shabby wooden town, garbing it in a robe.of romantic 
mystery. Tor her holiday dress she flings about her hilly 
shoulders a robe of sunshine, fringed with a violet haze, 
which sweeps the borders of the barren slopes that lock 
her in beside the bay. Nothing is impossible within her 
domain. 

In such a place it was not hard to be optimistic. The 
Latin Quarter of the city, peopled with castaways from 
every corner of Christendom, was a literary inspiration ; 
Chinatown, with its perpetual feasts of colour, was: an 
artistic delight. The town had already a spirited and 
picturesque history, for Aztec, American Indian, Spaniard, 
and Argonaut had been there before us, and the English 
tourist still walked at large in a cricket cap, and wondered 
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at Tar Flat,-the Mission,-and the Barbary Coast, whose 
very names are alluring. _As for the. Presidio slopes, the 
dunes by the shoreside, the cliffs, and the waters of the 
Gate, and Mount Tamalpais sleeping in the north—there 
Nafure came to our very doorsteps and bade. us be of, good 
cheer. As the hills: changed from green to, yellow, and 
from yellow to dun red, we sped past. the.equinox and 
thanked God that we were alive !—indeed, one cannot, write 
of San Francisco save with exclamation points. and dashes! 

What did we care for the old rituals ? . We were isolate, 


“remote. . What did we know of them, indeed, if the trath 


be told? Not too much! If the Révue Blanche, the, Yellow 
Book, and the Chap Book represented the acme of modern 
culture, then we would have done with that at least, and 
go back to clean child’s play—we would strike for freedom 
and sanity, and tothe devil with those who liad no caste- 
mark’‘of 6ur own sense of humour, which we worshipped as 
a fetish. What had we to say?» Nothing. .We were in the 
mood for song ‘rather, and hence for. that and the;pun of 
the thing. we named*our amateur output the Lark! | 

Never. was a periodical better named, and forlong we 
so oscillated between gravity and nonsense that our readers 
doubted. our ‘ purpose. ..; But..we: agreed .to.count) the 


. magazine.a success if but ome in every ten understood. how 


such extremes could meet. -The make-up was heretic, from 
the Chinese wrapping-paper that we. used; to.the non- 
‘‘ justified ” lines‘in which we set our.type.,. We printed 
on but one side of the sheet, and folded it ad la japonaise ; 
we eschewed advertisements, page numbers, tables of 
contents, signatures—everything but what the newspapers 
call “* pure reading matter.” And lastly, in ‘an ungenerous 
spirit of revolt, 'for a year. we forbade contributions from 
women ! endl sp oia. He wh 

It is harder to confess the other indiscretions, but to 
make. a, clean. breast of it—we. ran the gamut of French 
forms, from Virelai to Glose'and Sestina, with two’ imper- 
fect Chants, Royal thrown in; for good measure: these, 
however, with but a rhyme. gone’ wrong—they were not so 
bad.’ We ‘resurrected obsolete definitions in cold blood, 
but we did not split infinitives, we were still too “ precious ” 
for that. Still, with it all, our poetry was serious, ‘and so 
was a good hard third of our prose. There was neither 
satire nor parody from one year’s end to another, nor was 
there “local colour” either; we aimed pointblank ‘at 
Boston and New York, with a hope, ‘at times, that we 
might hit even London ‘by some clever chance. 

The “one-in-ten” it seems, however, was of the literary 
coterie, and he showed: our ‘birds- to his friends, as a sly 
delicacy,.too,rare a treat, for public relish. | It'seemed that 
there were other jeunes in the world,‘and this was our 
reward. _ Now, conceit aside—and surély one may be con- 
ceited who has done as he pleased for two whole years—we 
could endure flattery, but the accusation of having’ a 
“purpose” was too much for us.» Before we knew it we 
had a sort of policy, at least—if that was only not to whine 
at the world’s ways, and let other better, older, wiser, 
stupider persons have to do with the tragedy of sorrow. 
Should the Zark, be stuffed? Jamais.deJa vie! It should 
go up and wait for us on the nearest cloud. 

So we came to an end with.a presto movement while our 
eagerness had not yet cooled. That ‘‘one-in-ten” should 
never say that les jeunes had grown old, that they had lost 
their fire! We would not dwell over long with gaiety, 
but be up from our play, and at the world’s work. 

We did not take ourselves seriously—ah! you should 
have visited the Lark office during the second year (after 
ladies were allowed to contribute), and see!——but, such 
as it was, les jeunes had formed a “centre” and, in a way 
of speaking, a cult, if but a ewer cult of nonsense. Ah! 
Nonsense, what crimes have been committed in thy name! 

But it is all over now; all:save one doggerel verse which 
tossed our creation into prominence, and the fact that the 
two volumes of the Zark are now soli for thirty shillings. 

. Ge.err Burogss. 
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Charles Kingsley as a» Novelist. 


Few boys, perhaps, have read Westward Ho / for the first 
time without thinking its author the greatest novelist of 
the age, and fewer still have not reversed their boyish 
judgment in more discreet years. For Westward Ifo !/— 
although very much- against the’ author’s intention — is 
above all things a boys’ book. The slightness of the love 
interest; the frequent and daring adventures scattered 





CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


through the book, and the fights, both duel and me/ée, 
described in it are nothing but so many appeals to the 
boyish mind, As for the hero Amyas, brave, resourceful, 
and of superhuman strength, hating subtlety and punctilio, 
he is that beau ideal of the boys, the popular fourth form 
master, in slightly different circumstances of time and 
place. But, as time went on, Kingsley’s own idea of what 
a hero should be seems to have altered. In Hypatia—by 
far the most correct in form and ambitious in aim of ‘all 
his novels— we find Amyas Leigh again, but Amyas 
Leigh with the vices which, as men of thé world, 
we know a man of his temperament and of his adventurous 
life must have acquired before he was five-and-twenty. 
Animal, brutal, and stupid, “‘’a mere wild bull and soul- 


less gladiator,” the author rightly relegates him to the 


second place, and takes as hero the Jew Aben-Ezra, the 
blasé and all-accomplished man about town whom the 
prayers of a noble Roman maiden and the arguments of 
St. Augustine convert to the Christian faith. While in 
Two Years Ago, Amyas Leigh is, so to speak, split in two, 
his virtues going to Gentleman Gun and _his vices to Tre- 
booze, and the part of hero is conferred on Tom Thurnall, 
a personage as freethinking and as cunning (in the best 
sense) as Aben-Ezra, but withal, as his creator confesses, 
what would in modern phrase be called “a bit of a 
bounder.” It was, no doubt, the desire to hold the mirror 
up to Nature which led the author thus to exhibit suc- 
cessively lower and lower types, but only a cynic can 
gracefully portray a hero in whom his author sees faults, 
and Kingsley was, of all things, no cynic, 

A worse fault, however, in a critic’s eyes than this desire 
to show the spots in his marble is the intolerable love of 
preaching which Kingsley’s characters display. . Alton 
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Locke and Yeast are professedly didactic, for which reason 
we can leave them out of the account;'and it is such a 
sermon-ridden age that is depicted in /Zypatia that the four 
or five pages of sermon put into the mouth of Cyril may 
pass as local colour. But why should we endure besides 
preachments more or less long from Hypatia, Aben-Ezra, 
Pambo, and, most unexpectedly, from Miriam? As for 
Old Wulf, a sort of prototype of Major Campbell, the 


‘Dobbin of Two Years Ago, civilisation compels us to bear 


with such people, but to ask us to believe that a party of 
Goths bent on enjoying themselves would long have stood 
the company of such a determined spoil-sport is to put a 
considerable strain on our credulity. The explanation of 
which is that Kingsley was a popular preacher before he 
became a novelist, and that like all men whose heart is in 
their work, he found it difficult to get beyond his last. 

But with this the quiver of the devil’s advocate is well- 
nigh exhausted, and for the other qualities of his work 
one can have nearly unqualified praise. No writer, 
perhaps, has ever had a greater power of dramatic pre- 
sentation than Kingsley; no one has ever succeeded in 
bringing a scene more vividly before the reader; and no 
one has ever made his dramatis persone so reveal their 
characters in a few words. Will Cary, who seems intro- 
duced into Westward Ho! merely to give the cue to Amyas, 
we know as if we had met him, and Eudaimon, the little 
porter at the museum, who hardly speaks a page in the 
whole course of /Zypatia, and Fray Gerundio, who appears 
but once, are characters which live; while if we want a 
spirited scene enacted before us, can we do better than 
read the taking of the gold train or of the galleon in 
Westward Ho! the ‘‘ murder grim and great” of the mob 
of Alexandria by the Goths, or even the shipwreck in Zio 
Years Ago? So powerful is the illusion in the first two 
cases, that the unlikelihood of the whole story, of the 
impossibility of a handful of men always conquering 
against overwhelming odds, never occurs to us. Can there 
be any greater test of dramatic power ? 

And with this Kingsley combined a gift even rarer— 
the power of poetic description. We say poetic 
advisedly, because in’ his pictur.s of the tropics and of 
ancient Alexandria he was painung that which he had 
not seen. . Yet can there be a finer or,,in fact, more 
truthful rendering of the gorgeous scenery of the West 
Indies than that which we get from Westward Ilo!/? As 
for Egypt, take this sunrise: 

. . . @long arrow of level light flushed down the gorge 
from crag to crag, awakenivg every crack and slab to 
vividness and life. The great crimson sun rose swiftly 
through the dim night mist of the desert, and as he poured 
his glory down the glen, the haze rose in threads and 
plumes, and vanished, leaving the stream to sparkle round 
the rocks, like the living, twinkling eye of the whole scene. 
Swallows tlocked by hundreds out of the cliffs, and began 
their air-dance for the day; the jerboa hopped stealthily 
homeward on his stilts from his stolen meal in the 
monastery garden ; the brown sand-lizards underneath the 
stones opened one eyelid each, and having satisfied them- 
selves that it was day, dragged their bloated bodies and 
whip-like tails out into the most burning patch of gravel 
which they could find, and nestling together as a further 
protection against cold, fell fast asleep again ; the buzzard, 
who considered himself lord of the valley, awoke with a 
long querulous bark, and rising aloft in two or three vast 
rings, to stretch himself after his night’s sleep, hung 
motionless, watching every lark which chirruped on the 
cliffs; while from the far-off Nile below the awakening 
croak of pelicans, the clang of geese, the whistle of the 
godwit and curlew, came ringing up the windings of the 
glen; and last of all the voices of the monks rose chanting 
a morning hymn to some wild Eastern air... . 


Poetical and: dramatic. power, the art of expressing 
character, earnest purpose, and the love of high ideals— 
these are gifts which fall to few, and which should make 
Kingsley’s works live when his preaching is —. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tne Earl of Mexborough had lately entered on his nine- 
tieth year when he died the other day at Brighton. Time 
had been kind to him in many ways by merely leaving him 
alone. He kept up old interests without weariness, and as 
an octogenarian he made new ones. Witness his reception 
into the Roman Catholic Church when he was eighty-five, 
an episode which his friends did not forbear to attribute to 
the impetuosity of youth. It is rather difficult then to 
begin to confess, to say your Rosary, and the rest, after 
more than fourscore years of conscious Protestantism. 
But Lord Mexborough’s flexibility was equal to the strain. 
Even in the political world, Lord Mexborough found 
himself made almost famous by time. He sat for Gatton 
in a Parliament which passed Lord John Russell’s Reform 
Bill, disfranchising Gatton, and he was a silent member. 
Even when Gatton went by the board, its representative 
did not rise to defend its political existence. Once only in 
the House of Commons was the voice of Viscount Polling- 
ton—as he then was—heard. It was when he asked the 
House’s permission—necessary in those days—for a short 
absence of his father, the third Earl of Mexborough 
(whose Irish peerage did not carry with it a seat in the 
House of Lords, and who was with his son in the House 
of Commons). Mr. O’Connell opposed the permission, and 
Lord Pollington collapsed. That was his only lip-service 
in that famous Parliament; and almost the only occasion 
on which father and son found themselves in the division 
lobby was when they voted against Reform. He could not 
have had much less of a career; yet Time made it unique. 
For during the last year or two of his life he was a political 
survival—the only man left who had sat in the Unreformed 
Parliament, a man to whom, senatorially, the Gladstones 
and the Disraelis were as upstarts. The distinction which 
only the lapse of time — friendly for once — conferred 
on Lord Mexborough the politician belonged to him by 
right, however, in various other departments of life—as a 
linguist, a traveller, a connoisseur; but to these points 
allusions have not been wanting in the daily press. 


Str Epmunp Anrrosus will hardly persuade the Govern- 
ment to give him £125,000 for Stonehenge and its 
surrounding 1,300 acres, though the 7Zimes, in fair return 
for having the first news, may lend a smiling countenance 
to the proposal. Sir Edmund talks of the high price paid 
for works of art of late years. Yes, but they are works 
that can be removed at pleasure. They are “liquid 
assets” in every capital of Europe. They can be deposited 
with Sir Edmund himself at Coutts’s Bank. Stonehenge is 
stationary, all rumoured offers of American millionaires to 
the contrary. The man who carts away Stonehenge 
destroys it. Once severed from its own environment and 
its unbroken tradition, the wonder will cease to work. Its 
re-erection will take away all the mystery of its erection: 
what man does now, man of old ought to have been able 
todo. So, on another continent, would the sightseer of 
the future think—that is, if he does not smile away the 
early history of the stones as a legend. Equally inimical 
to Sir Edmund’s claim is the fact that Stonehenge could 
never be really used by ‘the advertiser,” who is thrown 
at us in company with “the speculator.” The charm of 
the spectacle is dependent on its freedom. Stonehenge 
enclosed would be another story: it would not pay by 
gate-money the bankers’ rate of interest on a quarter the 
sum Sir Edmund asks. 








Ir is an odd freak that has this week transformed 
Stonehenge, for the first time in its history, inte journalism. 
The mystery that is greater than 

the mystery hid 
Underneath the pyramid 


has become topical. One note may be added to those 
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supplied by so many busy pens this week. Inigo Jones, 
who knew nearly as much as Vanbrugh himself how to 
move masses of masonry, had no elucidation here to offer. 
He made great friends with those unblabbing blocks of 
stone (at a guess he inclined to assign them to the Romans) 
while he was building for the Earl of Pembroke the noble 
front at Wilton—the Wilton where Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his Arcadia, where Van Dyck was in his best form, 
where Holbein helped Inigo Jones with his architectural 
imaginings. ‘“‘ Wanting was what?” Something, evi- 
dently ; for Lord Pembroke had that very conventional 
thing—a quarrel with his architect ; and it was on a copy 
of a book on Stonehenge that the Earl, strangely enough, 
scribbled down his random remarks, accusations; and 
witticisms at the expense of ‘“ Iniquity Jones.” 


A curious little ceremony was enacted the other day 
when the Guardians of Byker, a particularly forlorn 
portion of Newcastle-on-Tyne, met together in their 
Sunday best to place a wreath of flowers upon a grave in 
a local cemetery in that land which the smoke of furnaces 
and pit-mouths puts perpetually into mourning. There 
was something incongruous in the rite, unpossessed of 
either Pagan gaiety or Pagan gravity: yet it had ‘its 
own meaning. For the grave was that of one Lewis 
Thompson, who died eleven years ago, leaving the poor 
of Byker the intérest on £15,000—£417 a year—and 
asking in return that their Guardians should place yearly 
on his tomb a wreath that should cost (he seems to have 
been a littlé in dread of possible economies) ‘“ not less 
than two shillings.” Who was Lewis Thompson? Very 
few people know. He passed through life strangely, 
pursuing science with some skill, known to chemists in 
London (where he lived in'a poor lodging in Bermondsey, 
so as to be one with the humble) ; known also to scientists 
in Paris, but unknown even to his next-door neighbours 
in Newcastle. These lines, if they meet the eyes of former 
comrades, and invite to speech, will be the means’ of 
adding an interesting passage to local history. Other 
loves, it seems, than those for the poor and the laboratory 
Lewis Thompson had: he attended Tyne boatraces, and 
he had a delight in looking at béxing. 





One of the strange group of men who brought the 
flowers the other day expressed surprise at the privacy of 
the ceremony. Why had Lewis Thompson no friends to 
gather at his grave? Well, he had none, it seems, or had 
only one still living in the neighbourhood, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, and from him the Guardian in question had a 
letter in his breast-pocket—a characteristic letter, excusing 
himself for not attending a ceremony ‘‘ calculated,” as he 
says in tones still in the recollection of the House of 
Commons he strangely deserted, ‘‘to raise the minds of 
the a above the occupations of the hour, lead 
them to look before and after, and meditate on the in- 
woven mysteries of life and death.” He proceeds: 


Lewis Thompson’s career verifies the correctness of the 
familiar line ‘‘the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men.” He was a man of pre-eminent ability and encyclo- 
peedic knowledge, with all the generous temper of genius. 
He was as conversant with the ways of men as the contents 
of books—had studied much and seen more. ... He 
did not advertise, had a contempt for display, shunned 
notoriety, and led an erratic life. He was a sturdy indi- 
vidualist, and did not accept prescriptive opinions or adopt 
conventional practices. He was genial though abstracted, 
sincere though prejudiced, always however in great causes 
and usually on the right side. Mr. Thompson, in short, 
was a typical specimen of those attributes which ara 
associated with the name of ‘‘ Englishman” as Eliza Cook 
has sung and Emerson described him. He had been 
bruised by adversity and crossed with misfortune, but it 
had not soured his disposition. His ‘‘ heart had learn’d 
to glow for others’ good and melt ut others’ woe.” Such 
men fan the flame of public spirit and raise the standard. 
of civil virtue. 
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Correspondence. » 
Chambers’s New Dictionary and; Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. , 


Srr,—In a recent issue of the Acabemy I pointed. out 
the inaccurate and unfair treatment accorded to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer -in the pages of Chambers’s New English 
Dictionary. As this Dictionary profésses| to be compiled 
by a lexicographer, and a lexicographer js defined in the 
preface as a “harmless drudge,” I was ngt disposed to be 
too severe on the errors of such an individual, who, having 
entered the regions of philosophy and ‘got beyond his 
depth, was unable to distinguish between an abstract 
formula and a motor car. I find, however, that I was 
under a mistake, and that quite, innocently and inad- 
vertently I was bringing to light something of far more 
importance than. I at first imagined. For, several Scottish 
newspapers have taken up the matter, and, forgetting for 
the moment the deepening interest attached to the Dreyfus 
case and the latest. news from the Transvaal; have been 
writing leaders in.defence of. Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
saying very hard things about Chamlbers’s Dictionary. 
Further examination of the Dictionary ‘reveals the fact 
that in addition to the instances I gave of absurd state- 
ments of Mr. Spencer’s teaching and-emphatic condemna- 
tion of his views on a certain question, innuéndo is indulged 
in about Mr. Spencer where innuendo is ‘entirely uncalled 
for and out of place. Thus we have: the ‘so-called 
gees. of Herbert Spencer,” and other things of a 
ike nature. 
of writers and teachers, men like Comte, Swedenborg, 
Berkeley, E. B. Tylor, Huxley, and Darwin are treated 
fairly and impartially, and their particular views and 
‘‘isms’”’ are stated in a way that‘none of their adherents could 
object to. Only in the case of Mr. Spericer has the com- 
piler forgotten liis task and gone out of his way to indulge 
in misrepresentation and ridicule. Some explanation is 
called for. The individual who compiled the dictionary 
and his colleagues are quite capable of defining Mr. 
Spencer’s teaching, and I cannot believe that they 
deliberately set themselves to the task of turning the 
masked batteries of a dictionary on a man who, alone 
azd unaided, has given us thé philosophic doctrine of 
evolution, a far more stupendous achievement, than the 
limited work of Darwin: The publishers of the dictionary, 
Messrs, W. &. R. Chambers, have had a long and honour- 
able -career; and they owe it to themselves and to Mr. 
Spencer to look into this matter at once and take steps to 
rectify what is nothing short of a great blot on a book 
which’ has found much’ favour’ and ‘is enjoying a wide 
circulation. There is a definite enough theory abroad 
about the origin of these'literary-atrocities, but I hesitate 
to give publicity to it. The publishers are, however, quite 
capable of doing all that is necessary in the meantime, 
and I now appeal to them through your columns to make 
the necessary honourable amend for a piece of gross 
injustice,—I am, &c., Wrutuam C. McBar. 

Glasgow: August 18, 1899. 


The ‘High History. 


Six,—I am satisfied with having brought Dr. Evans to 
recognise the true facts of the relation between the Welsh 
version and the text printed by Potvin, and do not care to 
complain of the somewhat grudging manner of the recog- 
nition. But I must, I fear, notice one or two points in his 
last letter. The Berne MS. styles a certain person Julien 
lé gros des vaus de Camaalot; the Welsh translation styles 
him ‘‘ Earl Evrawg from the head of the vale of Camalot” ; 
the Mons MS. styles him, simply Julien; Dr. Evans styles 
him Alain li Gros. I described Dr. Evans as omitting all 
reference to Caniélbt., This is literally exact, as anyone 
can see by referring to p. 7 of his translation. For some 
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reason which I cannot fathom Dr. Evans declares I am 
“‘ mistaken,” and that “he has simply relegated Camelot to 
its right place.” This is a delightful euphemism for 
“‘ omission,” but I prefer my description. 

Now for a still more amazing example of Dr. Evans’s 
capacity both for seeing on the printed page things which 
are not there and for entirely misconceiving the point at 
issue. He says “the name Julien appears in both the 
Welsh translation and the Berne fragments,” although I 
had quoted (and have requoted above) the passage from 
the Welsh translation, in which the latter styles Perceval’s 
father Evrawg. Julien, an obvious error for the Alain of 
other romances, occurs in both texts of the French 
original, in the earlier Berne fragments, as well as in the 
later Mons MS.; and it occurs not once, but three times. 
Thus the very romance which Dr. Evans believes to be 
the. earliest in date. of all the Grail cycle makes a gross 
blunder as regards the name of the hero’s father. I do 
not wish to lay undue stress upon what is, compared with 
other proofs of the lateness of the romance, a very small 
matter; but, small though the error be, Dr. Evans had no 
right to conceal it by correcting his original and substi- 
tuting the genuine form Alain for the bogus form Julien. 
Let me suppose the discovery of a new Greek poem which 
its first editor imagined to be the earliest draft of the 
Iliad; what would be said if the only two MSS. both 
styled: Achilles’ mother Phutis instead of Thetis, and if the 

itor, nevertheless, took it upon himself to suppress the 
MS. reading and print Thetis ? 

Dr. Evans maintains an artistic gradation in his com- 
munications, and’ in each successive paragraph exhibits a 
fresh marvel of “ingenious” reasoning. He is proud of 
the fact that, like himself, Potvin held the prose romance 
of Perceval le Gallois (Dr. Evans’s High History) to be the 
earliest in date of the Grail fomances. It is surely 
pertinent to ask why Potvin did so. He has set forth his 
reasons at some length, and if any one of them deserves 
the smallest weight Dr. Evans’s interpretation of the Grail 
legend (the sole ground upon which ie urges the priority 
of the romance) collapses at once. If two people believe 
the same thing for reasons which are diametrically contra- 
dictory, what possible weight can be attached to their 
common belief? Dr. Evans dishelieves, and is bound to 
disbelieve, every single argument by which his pre- 
decessor, Potvin, essayed to prove the priority of Zhe High 
History, and yet, whilst rejecting all that entitles the con- 
tention to the slightest consideration, he triumphantly cites 
it as a support of his own theory, a theory more opposed 
to Potvin’s view than to that of almost any other scholar.’ 
I ought not to be astonished, but I confess I am.—I am, 
&e. AtrreD Nutt. 





Peccadilloes. 


Srr,—Surely if language, good. or bad, is a means of 
expressing ideas, there can be no great harm in spelling in 
a different way words which have the same sound, even if 
some of them may originally have been contractions. 

The word bye, for instance, has had-for many years a 
distinct meaning in coursing, and, in: fact, in any sport 
— pairs of competitors are drawn and the numbers 
odd. 

A bye law would be distinct froni,other matters, “ by 
law established,” and the meet of pack of hounds 
advertised with the note, ‘‘ bye day,” would preclude the 
idea that the remainder of the week’s sports took place 
by night. 

Possibly we are all more or less inclined to go to ‘‘ bye 
bye,” sub tegmine fagi, in the present hot weather, and are 
a trifle captious if aroused. 

Would not a literary ‘“‘close time” be a blessing in 
August? There are patent evidences of uphill work to be 
observed and a tendency to forget the words of Dr. Watts: 
“Your little tongues were never made to— well— be 
personal to eagh other’s eyes.’’—I am, &ec., E. H. 
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Cuance.tor—His Grace tut DUKE or ARGYLL, K.T., LL D. 
Recror—J AMES STUART, LL.D., M.P. 
Princirar—JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 


OPENING OF SESSION, 1899—1900. 


UNITED COLLEGE, 
(Arts, Science, and Medicine.) 

This College will be formally opened on Tue-day, 10th 
Octeter, om ga the Winter Session will begin on Wednesday, 
The ealieteces Suentnstiens,, with which the Examina- 

es ll 29th 


tions for Bursari on 
September. Schedules. of ad will be supplied by the 
tember. 


Secretary up to l4th 

There are sixty-four Bursaries vacant (three of which are open 
to second year students and one to fourth year students only 
ranging in value from £40 to £2 158. Of these forty-six (o 
which twelve are restricted to male medical students) are 
tenable by men only, feurteen (restrictei to students who 
intend to enter the Medical Pro’ess ou) by women onty, aud 
four (two Berry Bursaries of £40 each and two Spence Bursaries 
of £30 each the first year of tenure and £40 the second year) by 
either men or women. 

In the course of the Session eleven Scholarships will be com- 
peted for, six of which are open to both sexes. They range in 
value from £100 to £50. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE. 
( Divinity.) 

This College will be opened on Teentey, 2ith October. The 
Examinations for. Bursaries Will be he id on 20th and 2ist 
October. I of is not ys here 
are eleven ee Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 
£40 to £6. he close of the Session two Scholarships of £100 
each, one of ea, and one of £14, will be open to competition. 
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The Classes in the University are one to students of both 
sexes, and include Latin, Greek, English, French, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Sanskrit, and Comparative Philol Modern Greek, 
Logic Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, litical Economy, 
peatpomaties, Natural Philoso Chemistry. 
ory ryology, Botany, a ‘Ancient History and 
et cal Phe Vhysio ogy, A Materia Medica, 
Systematic Theology, Biblical Cuticism | ‘Chureh History. 
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Papers and full portiontass respect- 
ing the Courses of myn Fees, Examinations ate 
&e., will be found in the VALEND AR « of the UNIVER {ITY 
published by Messrs. WittiaM 7 & Sons, 45, George 
Street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d.—by post, 24. 10d. 

A general Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well 
as detailed information regaruing any department of the 
University, may be obtained on application to 

JNO. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

University of St. Andrews, 

2ist August, 1899. 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


The University Court of the Universit of ot Gicaew willat an 
early date proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSUR to a the 
above Chair in this University, Ads - rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from 
is | Coveber next, from which date the appointment will take 


"The normal salary of the Chair is £900, subject to § VIII. (2) 
and (3) of Ordinance No. 25. The appointment is made ad vitam 
aut culpam, and carries with it the right t) a pension on con- 
ditions prescri by Ordinance. 

Esch applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired. twenty copies of his 
application and twenty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before 15th September next. 

meteor lou 
o e Glasgow Universit . 
i 1, West | Regent Street 


ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESIIIP IN CLASSICS 
The Counci! invite APPLICATIONS for the above appoint 


. i should be sent 
to the undersigued, not later than cre the 16th of 
September. 


‘vhe Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 


duties on October 3rd. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
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Ment. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 


The 26th Session of the Department « of Science, Technology, 
and Arts will begin on Uctouer 3rd, and the 69th Session of the 
School of Medicine on Octoner 2ad, 1899. 

The Classes prepare for the - Prof 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, “Sanitary Engineering, 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dycing, Art, Leather Manufacture, 
Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 
University Degrees are also yn in the Faculties of Arts, 
ence, Law, Medicine, and rete ow’ f 
Lyddon Hall has been estabii for Students’ residence. 
n.. rospectus of any of the above may be had from the 

EGISTRAR, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
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The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department of LOGIC and 
PHILUSUPHY. Applications, together with testimonials, 
must be forwarded, on or before September 9th, to the under- 
sigued, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

August, 1859. 


ECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Pawcieat—8. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Salary, eav0 
per annum. Applications must be sent in not later than 
August 3ist, to the Principat. Statement of duties will be 


forwarded on application 
T THORP Secretary. 





M?Ut VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


7! Bax? TERM will begin on a on THURSDAY, Sepremser 21. 

erence is kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, ‘Colonel Litrir, 
Profesor 3 Joun Rusain, Miss Mapetane Sdaw Lerevere, and 
7 Hor Prospectus apply to Miss Hevew BE. Baynes. 


Bie i 2S MUSEU M&M. 





The READING ROOM will be CLOSED from FEaBAe. 
UESDAY, Serremuer 5th, inclusi 


E. MAUNDE THourecs. 
Direc! ms 
British Museum, August 22nd, 1899. 
S*: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL ‘and 


Serremper Ist, to T 
and Principal Librarian. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Scnolarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £78, £78, 
£50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, 8 be competed for 
September 27th, 1899—viz , One Senior Open Scholarship of af the 
vales of £75 will be awarded to the di f of suffi- 
cient merit) in Physics 
eee di fre value of tA be 
me! 
Candidates for Scholarships must be 
1 Practi 1 — pot sae Srerteal oh 4 
jurgica! tice o any odon 
ane Junior 0 holarship in Science, value £150, and One 
Pretenaeey Se entific Re BeaiAice, value £50, will be awarded 
to the best candidates under twen yo years of age (if of s+ 
merit in Physics, Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable 


‘The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at 
the same time, The of examination are Iatin, 
Patemetion, and hy! one Ki the three following lenaunges— 
Greek, French, German. e Classical subjects are those 
§ London “Daiversity Matriculation Examination of 
1899. 
‘The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
required to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in Ge agrees 7 ame ney ing th s = aii snthé 
r my u application le, 
letter. ‘to ° ithe p-+-- of tho Cecanen, St. Bartholumew's 
ospita tek 
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PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
Ocroner 201 aud continue to duly, 1900, Attendance on this 
Class couuts as part of the five years’ curriculum 
Fes for the wees Course, £21, or £15 18s. to Students of the 
a ey hy A single subjects may be taken 
There is a Speci i Class for the January Examination 
For further particulars apply to the Warpen of the € Coutrce, 
St. Bartholomew’ 's Hospital, London, E.C. ‘ 
A Handbook forwarded on applicati 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
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CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
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BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, Mancuesrer. 
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The choicest roasted nibs of the natcral Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sistence of tea, of which it is now with many beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—J ames 
Errs & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, Londoa, 
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